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The Boone’s Lick Road and camel 


a The Missouri Cross-State Highway 


The old trails, stamped out by nature’s 
engineers—the buffalo and the Indian— 
were considered the best natural route 
across the State by the pioneer Missouri- 
ans; path-finders in a primeval forest seek 
the ridge-road, the direct road and safest 
river bends. Such were the Boone’s Lick 
Road and the Santa Fé Trail, along which 
the star of empire first blazed its western 
course. 

The Boone’s Lick Road led from St. 
Louis, westward 150 miles to Old Frank- 
lin; it turned immigration to central 
Missouri, and brought Missouri into the 
Union as a State. It was the forerunner 
of the Santa Fe Trail. In 1804, two 
sons of Daniel Boone, Daniel Morgan 
Boone and Nathan Boone, made salt at 
the famous salt lick, in the wilderness of 
central Missouri; they floated the salt in 
hollow logs down the Missouri river to St. 
Louis; this trafic in two years made a 
settlement at Boone’s Lick and shortly af- 
terward, Old Franklin, twelve miles away, 
was also founded; the necessity for a high- 
way btween Old Franklin and St. Louis 
resulted in the Boone’s Lick Road. 

The Santa Fé Trail led from Old 
Franklin westward to Santa Fé, about 900 


miles away; what Boone’s Lick Road had 


ae 


been to central Missouri the Santa Fé 
Trail was to western Missouri and all 
that territory indistinctly known as the 
“ Far West.” Wm. Beckwell, “the father — 
of the Trail,” in 1820, started from Old 
Franklin and made the first successful 
overland trade expedition to Santa Fé; he 

used pack mules. Calico bought in Mis- 
souri for a few coppers sold in Santa Fé 
for several gold dollars. The resulting 

“prairie commerce” developed not only 

Missouri, but all the territory of the West, 

or, as an old plainsman expressed it, “ be- 

tween civilization and sundown.” 

Missouri became the great mother of the — 
West; she created sons who conquered | 
desert, prairie, Indians and wild beasts; 
she nurtured sons who explored, colonized 
and governed the West. No more daring, 
picturesque nor romantic tale could be 
woven than the homespun histories of her 
intrepid heroes; James Bridges, Kit Car- — 
son, John Sutter, 
Gentry, Wm. Beckwell, 
Moses Austin, Peter Burnett, Major Gil-— 
pin, Col. Doniphan, Gen. Kearney and the 
great host of trappers, voyageurs, mountain- 
men, Indian-fighters, wagon-masters, gold- 
seekers and empire builders. 

Missouri men, by the road-making power 
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of hoof and wheel built a good road along 
Nature’s highway, half across the con- 
tinent, nearly a century ago; these Mis- 
- souri argonauts, of yesterday, sailed the de- 
sert sea in search of gold; the Missouri 
argonauts of to-day set sail across the State, 
this summer, in fifty motor cars seeking 
- the best route for a cross-State highway. 
_ The party was headed by Gov. Herbert S. 
Hadley and the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Four members of the Santa Fé Trail 
committee, Kansas City Chapter, were 
members of the official party; Mrs. John 
Van Brant, chairman; Miss Elizabeth 
Butler Gentry vice-chairman; Mrs. W. J. 
Anderson and Miss Margaret Teasdale. 
They were the guests of Mr. Edward P. 
Moriarty in his beautiful automobile, espe- 
cially decorated for the occasion. 

The Northern, the Central, or Old 
Trails Route and the Southern Route were 
inspected ; ‘‘ boosters” for each route were 
aroused to fever-heat to obtain the official 
designation of State highway. The ‘ Old 
Trails Route” was made specially prom- 
inent by its championship by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, thus public- 
ly declared, besides being the shortest and 
the most practical route, it has the historic 
and patriotic interests. 

The Kansas City Chapter organized 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion along the Santa Fe Trail and 
Boone’s Lick Road; the commercial club 
of each town was assisted by the local 
D. A. R. Chapter in entertaining the 
“Good Roads”’ party of State guests; the 
ladies fried the chicken, baked the cake and 
made the lemonade that was offered at 
every crossroads; Old Glory was fying 
from every milepost across the State, over 
this route; the men and women whose 
homes were along this route joined hands 
in this patriotic work and forged a human 
chain across the State that was unbreak- 
able; country churches and schoolhouses 
were decorated with flags and crowds of 
country people gathered there to wave flags 
to the motorists sailing by; gateposts of 
many farms were decorated with garlands 
of farm products interwoven with garden 
flowers. 

At each county seat Daughters of the 
American Revolution badges and literature 
urging the Old Trails route were distrib- 
uted; local regents made speeches, of- 
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fered petitions and memorials to Governor 
Hadley and the board members. 

The Kansas City Chapter, Santa Fé 
Trail Committee, by organizing the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
along the route and getting such splendid 
response, were enabled to accomplish in 
four days what they had been struggling 
for during the past four years. The tact 
and gentle persistency and patience of Mrs. 
Van Brunt, the chairman, achieved its pur- 
pose; her sweet womanliness in addressing 
roadside meetings and formal banquets 
won sympathy and interest to her cause. 

After the motor trip, Governor Hadley 
called a meeting at the State capitol, Jef- 
ferson City, of advocates of each route to 
present the claims of each route. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
were allotted thirty minutes on the pro- 
gramme; Mrs. Van Brunt and Miss Gen- 
try spoke for the Trails routes as a whole; 
they were joined at Jefferson City by Mrs. 
Ryland Todhunter, Regent of the Lexing- 
ton Chapter, who spoke for the Santa Fé 
Trail end, and by Mrs. W. Rosser, Regent 
of the Fulton Chapter, who spoke for the 
Boone’s Lick end; Mrs. W. P. Nopton, 
of Marshall Chapter, and Mrs. Zannie 
Ellis, of Fulton, also joined the party. 
Mrs. Hadley, wife of the Governor and 
member of the Jefferson City Chapter, en- 
tertained the party at luncheon at the man- 
sion. 

After keen competition, the Central or 
Old Trails Route was adopted as the cross- 
State highway; it will be the Missouri link 
in the “ ocean to ocean” highway now un- 
der consideration by Congress. 

The work of the Missouri, Kansas, Col- 
orado and New Mexico Chapters in mark- 
ing the Santa Fé Trail from beginning to 
end is now about finished; in addition the 
Missouri Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution has been a factor in preserving two 
historic roads by joining the Good Roads 
movement for a cross-State highway; it 
was accomplished largely by the appeal to 
State pride and State spirit to build the 
road as a memorial to Missouri pioneers. 

Sentiment builds not only roads; it 
builds nations; the people devoid of it per- 
ish ; it is the flower of civilization. 

ELIZABETH BuTLER GENTRY, 
Vice-Chairman, Santa Fé Trail Commit- 


tee, Kansas City Chapter. ‘ 


A Letter from the President General 
to the Regents 


THE WILps, 
CHARLEVOIX, MICH., 
My Dear Mapam REGENT: 
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August 8, 1911. 


In pursuance of the plan I had the honor of submitting to the 


Indiana State Conference, through the State Regent, Mrs. Dinwiddie, — 
I am now asking your co-operation in the suggestion I then made: — 


6 
That the President General’s room in Memorial Continental Hall— _ 


os so beautifully finished and largely furnished by the Indiana Daughters — 
a " of the American Revolution—be dedicated at the coming Congress as 
7 - a national tribute of our love, honor, and gratitude—and a national 


memorial in perpetuity—to the first President General of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. _ 
Caroline Scott Harrison. 

It was the noble character, the fine fibre, and the ability of this 
distinguished woman—her historic name, her official position as the 
wife of the President of the United States—that gave to her splendid 
leadership, its prestige and influence, in the initial days of our great 
Society. To her we are largely indebted for the indelible impress— 
the high standard—of honor and patriotism that have marked its 
superb development. 


In the event that the Twenty-first Congress shall concur in the 


adoption of this plan, would your Chapter be willing to contribute 


from one to five dollars to a fund, with which to secure either a por- oe 
trait or a marble bust of Mrs. Harrison, to be placed in this room; or oe 
some other suitable memorial in her honor, such as a scholarship or 7 : 
scholarships in perpetuity, for descendants of Revolutionary ancestry? 

It is gratifying to recall that the entire National Society of the - S, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, with reverential feeling, ” amy 
placed a life-sized portrait of Mrs. Harrison in the White House; 4: 7 
and I think it will strike the Daughters as peculiarly fitting, that this, - 4 
—the President General’s room—should be made into a permanent y-* , 
memorial to our first President General, in order that the life and a - 

: character of this beautful woman may be forever sacredly enshrined in ‘+ 


this magnificent “ mausoleum of memory,” in which every Daughter 


of the American Revolution has a living and loving part. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed ) Juuia G. Scorrt. 
( Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, President General, N. 8., D. A. R. 
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The Signers of the Declaration 


Tndependence 


On Sunday morning, July 2, 1911, the 
members of the Descendants of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, togeth- 
er with representatives from the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames of America, 


“T will establish the throne of th 


forever, 


according as | promised 


father.”—1 Kings, 9:5 


kingdom 


avid, 


thy 


The story of every mei if it is to be 
fairly written, must be considered from the 


Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America, 
Colonial Wars, Sons of 
the American Revolu- 
_ tion, the First City 
Troop of Philadelphia 
organization that 
has taken part in every 
war from the beginning 
of the Republic, but has 
“never received pay, as in- 
“dividuals, for any serv- 
ices, always devoting 
the money given the 
troop to charity) and 
other patriotic societies 
met in the chapel of the 
old St. Peter’s Church, 
and marched in a body 
through the old grave- 
yard, filled with many 
interesting monuments, 
to the corner of Third 
and Pine streets, where 
the historic church 
stands, as built in 1743, 
one of the most perfect 
specimens of Colonial 
architecture in America. 
The officers of the So- 


ciety were seated in the 


pew used by Washington 
while in Philadelphia in 
1780; and the sermon, 
“The Signers—an Inspiration” (a copy 
of which is given below) was preached by 
the Chaplain of the Society, the Reverend 
George Washington Dame, D.D., $.T.D. 

The accompanying cuts show a view of 
the exterior of the church and of the inte- 
rior, Washington’s pew, and the old pulpit 
(reached by steps), and the old-time sound- 
ing board, being plainly discernible. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH 


three standpoints—the Past, 


the Present, 


and the Future; because the Past supplies 
the equipment for the contest of the day; 
the Present shows the gladiator 


period of victory or failure. 
Every one except the mere dreamer be- 
lieves that the results to be achieved to- 


in 


the 


arena doing battle; while the Future is the 


morrow are the natural outgrowth of the 
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effectiveness of the work performed to-day ; 
but we sometimes forget that the energy 
with which a nation performs its life work 
is to be graded by the strength of the in- 
spiration which yesterday created. If this 
is true, the real secret of success for na- 
tions as for individuals is to be sought, not 
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the inspiration of Abraham, of David, of 
Elijah, of Moses. 

All this is applicable to the history of the 
giant nation to which you belong to-day. 
Men have lived in her yesterday who have 
performed such illustrious deeds of heroism 
and self-denial for the American people as 


MINE HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED 
AN HOUSE OP PRAYER 
FOR ALL PEOPLE 


INTERIOR OF ST. 


altogether in the environment and opportu- 
nities, but rather in the intensity of the 
inspiration that drives us into battle. His- 
tory furnishes us notable illustrations to 
prove that men are not all equal who pos- 
sess the same physical or material or intel- 
lectual equipments; that they differ in 
strength according to the spirit which in- 
spired their cause. David was stronger 
than Goliath, St. Paul than Casar, Wash- 
ington than George III, Japan than Rus- 
sia; because the little man was inspired by 
the better spirit. Before the resurrection 
of Christ the twelve Apostles were but 
commonplace weaklings. Subsequent to 
that event they rose to the highest pinnacle 
of heroism. The difference was due to the 
fact that previously they possessed no spirit 
but that of self-preservation and self-love 
to make them strong; while afterward a 
great motive—the love of Christ—sprang 
out of yesterday and drove them to the sub- 
limest achievements. In like manner, if the 
Hebrews accomplished splendid results in 
their day and generation it was owing to 
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to furnish the strongest incentive to the liv- 
ing generation to strive to measure up to 
the ideals laid down by the past. That 
past is luminous with famous men and 
their achievements. But towering above 
the rest in splendid courage and self-sacri- 
fice and political wisdom were the fifty-six 
men—the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—whose devotion to the cause 
of liberty has placed them in the forefront 
of the history of the Republic as the best 
examples of American patriotism. 

I feel it will not be out of place, there- 
fore, but rather most appropriate to this 
present occasion to present the theme for 
this hour in the words—The Signers—an 
Inspiration. 

It stirs the pulses of every patriotic citi- 
zen to remember that to-day we stand on 
the threshold of the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the temple of liberty for universal man— 
whose creed is the Declaration of American 
Independence. On the Fourth of July, 
1776, in old Independence Hall in this city, 
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the fifty-six representatives from the Colo- 
nies formulated and published that most re- 
markable document of all time—like Mel- 
chisadec, without father or mother among 
the literature of the nations of the earth— 
which was destined to become the creed of 
a political priesthood, drawing multitudes 
from every land to worship at its shrine. 
As one peruses this creed his attention is 
drawn to the revelation it makes of the ex- 
istence of certain inalienable rights, long 
forgotten of men, bestowed upon human 
nature by God Himself at the time of His 
creation. These are the right to life, the 
right to liberty, the right to the pursuit of 
happiness, the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of the religious voices 
within him. In addition to the revelation 
of these rights, this Declaration proceeds to 
draw a lurid picture of the political and 
religious wrongs of a people groaning un- 
der the loss of those constitutional blessings, 
through the tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment. And, lastly, this document sets 
forth in forceful terms the stern determina- 
tion of our forefathers to recover the rights 
thus wrested from them, even at the ex- 
pense of life and property. Adam, outside 
of Paradise, sternly arming himself for a 
death struggle to win his way home at last. 
This bit of history has a peculiar interest 
here to-day because I repeat it in the hear- 
ing of a society composed of lineal descend- 
ants of the fifty-six men who fathered that 
document—a society that by the courtesy 
of the authorities of this patriotic city meets 
in Independence Hall on the Fourth of 
July in each year. The purpose that called 
this organization into existence was not the 
selfish gratification of any foolish vanity in 
the mutual contemplation of the honor of 
so illustrious an ancestry, nor any desire 
to plant on American soil the seed of any 
Old World aristocracy, but one rather 
more in keeping with the simple and patri- 
otic wishes of the men from whose loins 
they sprang—namely, to establish an Order 
of Citizenship which would link the pres- 
ent more closely with the past, which 
would hold up before the eyes of the living 
the personalities of those great men and 
emphasize the doctrines in whose cause they 
sacrificed so much that was dear to their 
hearts. The “ Descendants of the Sign- 
ers’’ are here to remind the American peo- 
ple afresh of the lofty spirit of devotion to 
country of those fifty-six men and of their 


cheerful, ungrudging dangers incurred in 
the cause of American independence, with 
no other motive than the hope that they 
will investigate the present condition of 
those inalienable rights of theirs to see if 
they still possess them, unhurt by the years 
and the passions of self-seeking men; or, 
perchance, if they have been lost through 
the ambitions of the strong, through the 
eagerness for party supremacy, through the 
indifference or tyranny of the men in 
power. We are here to remind you that 
while those rights are called inalienable, they 
can be alienated, and, alas! are sometimes 
given away through lack of appreciation of 
their value, or sold, as Esau sold his birth- 
right, for the gratification of an hour. 

We have a country of which every one 
of its citizens may justly be proud: Its vast 
territory, its great cities, its generous con- 
stitution, its wise and considerate laws, its 
highly developed women, its strong and 
talented and unpretentious men, its lavish 
generosity in time of misfortune, its patient 
toleration under provocation, its aggressive 
and gigantic commercialism, its large- 
mindedness in its judgment of new prob- 
lems, its reverence for what is sincere and 
good, its affectionate toleration of all de- 
cent religious creeds—appeal to all that is 
aspiring in human nature and compel the 
unbounded admiration of all people. We 
cannot be too thankful that God has in- 
deed established the throne of our kingdom 
with a generous hand. We are sure that 
we have hitched our Republic to a star and 
that it is bearing us toward a higher and 
undreamed of destiny. Not that we sun 
ourselves in the conviction of having al- 
ready attained or were made already per- 
fect, but the divine favor and the American 
instinct for self-government are pressing 
us toward the mark of the high calling of 
God. This being true, it is the duty of the 
national prophets to watch and guide, with 
eternal vigilance, lest through some error 
in heart or judgment, or through the pas- 
sions of men, we come to lose the things 
that we have gained. The danger of los- 
ing steals up from within as well as from 
without our borders: (1) Inequality of 
wealth and its misuse under the eyes of the 
poor. The vast fortunes of some of our 
fellow-citizens and their ostentatious 
spending of them, and the grinding poverty 
of so many of the toilers, are erecting a 
gulf between Dives and Lazarus which 
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has, already upon many occasions, caused 
the vast procession of the nation to halt 
and mark time until the gulf could be 
bridged over. Unfortunately, Lazarus is 
drifting, with his large and rapidly increas- 
ing family, toward the cities with hunger 
in their stomachs and bitterness in their 
hearts. While it is time, let our legislators 
make it more difficult for one class to amass 
inordinate wealth and open wider the door 
of opportunity to fortune for all who hon- 
estly seek to enter in. Let our rich men 
and women spend their wealth more 
wisely, with kinder eyes directed toward 
the faces of the poor. So there shall be no 
pause in the great line. The men of af- 
fairs plan and toil with their eyes fixed 
closely upon their own personal interests. 
With them the duty of the hour is to 
achieve success here and now—often with- 
out regard to the rights of their fellow- 
citizens, often to the injury of great classes, 
often at the expense of the permanent good 
of the nation. 

Whatever be the immediate advantage 
of such success to the people at large, it is 
defective material in the temple of human- 
ity which we are erecting, and in time will 
have to be dug out and thrown among the 
rubbish. Since we are building for the 
ages we cannot afford to allow any work- 
men to insert any defective stones of taint- 
ed success. We must build upon the rock 
of equal justice to all, so that our house 
will stand the winds and the rain and the 
floods which will be turned against us to- 
morrow by the rascals now rising up in our 
midst with genius for evil, brilliant and 
spectacular beyond anything dreamed of in 
the past. 

Of the dangers from without menacing 
the national growth I may mention the 
rapid adulteration of American citizenship 
by emigration unfit for the responsibility 
of civic liberty, causing the gigantic ma- 
chinery of our vast system of government 
to slow down until these people become 
digested and capable of contributing any 
strength to our national advancement. 
Can we afford to lose this valuable time? 
Will the strengtn they add make up for 
the loss sustained by the nation in waiting 
for their amalgamation ? 

A still greater menace to _ national 
growth is the lure of Europe calling our 
rich men and women. The lavish spending 
of American wealth over there for pleasure, 
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for spectacular effects, for titled husbands, 
is playing a silent but effective part in mak- 
ing the task of national growth more stren- 
uous for the statesmen who are shaping the 
destinies of the nation. 

It is not to be forgotten, in this connec- 
tion, that in the early period of the history 
of Europe so many of the strong men and 
women buried themselves in monasteries 
and convents that it brought in the Dark 
Ages, which lasted a thousand years. Who 
can calculate the baneful results to our 
country by the outflow of that vast Missis- 
sippi River of gold annually pouring into 
the coffers of the tainted gentry of the Old 
World? 

Have these Americans no love of coun- 
try? Does wealth destroy for them the 
spirit of patriotism? It would seem so, if 
we may judge by the manner in which 
they fail in their duties to the land that 
gave them birth or prosperity. 

But this danger to our national growth, 
serious as it is, is not to be compared to 
the injury done by the unwise and self- 
seeking politician at home, who puts his 
party before his country; who appeals to 
sectional or class prejudices in order to 
advance his own or his party’s ambitions ; 
who, in order to gain a present success, 
disseminates among the classes a bitterness 
that will come back in multiplied injustice 
and wrong upon the whole people some 
day, when real issues are at stake. 

A few weeks ago I sat upon the stage at 
a,vast gathering of people of all political 
and religious shades of thought, assembled 
to do honor to the virtues of a great and 
good American citizen. The speeches 
measured up to the very best type of Amer- 
ican thought until one of our national idols 
declared that he looked to see the day when 
a Roman Catholic and a Jew would sit in 
the White House. Fellow citizens, if ever 
the day dawns when any man enters the 
White House because he is of any particu- 
lar race or religion it will be a Black Fri- 
day in the history of the United States. 
The Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, whose far-seeing patriotism no 
sensible man can suspect, carefully elim- 
inated all forms of sectarianism from the 
landmarks of this Government and wisely 
based the qualifications for political prefer- 
ment upon the intellectual and moral and 
loyal possessions of the aspirant. And the 
experience of a hundred and thirty-five 


- 


= --years has proven to the best thinking Chris- 
_ tians of the land the wisdom of that land- 


mark. 
One other menace to our national ad- 


_ vancement must be noted: It is the indif- 
_ ference of the private citizen to the respon- 


sibilities of citizenship. In spite of the 
warnings of real statesmen and the thun- 
derings of the best newspapers in the land, 
too many of us turn over our rights to the 
police board and the magistrate and go our 
way in peace, with the result that lawless- 
ness, against which those guardians are 
helpless, walks victoriously in palace and 
alley. We forget that in a country like 
ours the citizen is not a mere child of gov- 
ernment, as he is in Europe; he is a Di- 
rector on the Board of the gigantic Politi- 
cal Trust Company called the United 
States of America and is therefore person- 
ally interested in the failure or success of 
this vast scheme of government. It is in- 
cumbent, then, upon him to do some slum- 
ming himself from time to time, to inspect 
his interests and see if his rights are being 
protected and help the officials in their 
arduous tasks. But as pernicious as are 
the dangers I have already noted, no one 
of them is so retarding to the growth of 
the Republic as when the nation loses its 
ideals. This is easy where millions of 
strangers annually pour into the country 
to make their fortunes — where ambitious 
youth enters the arena of commercial and 
political and professional life to find suc- 
cess, knowing little or nothing of Joseph, 
caring less for the rules of the game. Such 
are often found encroaching upon our na- 
tional ideals—breaking the laws, desecrat- 
ing the Sabbath, manipulating the ballot- 
box, disfranchising whole classes, restrain- 
ing the trade of other men having equal 
rights with themselves, stealing franchises, 
packing the judicial bench in order to get 
an interpretation of the laws in harmony 
with some scheme too near the dead line 
of crime to suit respectable Pharisees. It 
is for you, the private citizen, to watch 
and cry aloud against the advance of any 
such enemies of the Republic. It is for 
you, the private citizen, to make the great 
procession pause, from time to time, and 
call public attention to the landmarks of 
the Republic and insist that there be no 
encroachment upon the Declaration of In- 
dependence, by any classes, by any section 
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of the land, for any privileges whatsoever. 
All of these dangers to universal liberty 
have lifted their ugly heads in the Repub- 
lic from time to time and will continue to 
do so to the end of our history. But it is 
particularly encouraging to note the in- 
creasing power of that section of the body 
politic which stands for the old landmarks 
as the best wisdom of the ages for the ef- 
fective government of mankind—which 
stands for altruism in business methods; 
for the fearless execution of the laws upon 
the big criminal as well as upon the small ; 
which stands for the exclusion of the for- 
eigner seeking welcome to our shores with 
his flag in his hand, with the political 
methods of his childhood, with his habits 
and customs, formed under paternalism 
and in bondage, for exploitation here ; which 
stands for the doctrine that all political 
power emanates from the people, and is in- 
trusted and not deeded in fee simple to the 
official or to the party or to the Legislature 
for the execution of their will. As an evi- 
dence of this growing power of true pa- 
triotism every department of Government 
has taken a firmer stand for civic and po- 
litical righteousness. And because we are 
no longer ashamed to face the old fathers of 
the Republic—those signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—we are coming to 
the 4th of July, with increasing regularity, 
and with growing seriousness, to invoke 
their presence, approval and blessing upon 
the efforts we are putting forth to-day to 
prove worthy of so honored an ancestry. 
Their graves are being cared for in every 
State where their sacred ashes lie. Their 
political birthday is being observed through- 
out the land, with saner memorials, of an 
event that has been a benediction to more 
people, and encrowned more kings, and de- 
veloped the human race into better men 
than any other force that has appeared in 
history. And as the nation grows older 
the indications are that the American people 
will realize more and more that the spirits 
of these men are looking down upon them 
from the gallery of the temple of fame. 
And because they are compassed about by 
such a cloud of witnesses the national cour- 
age will grow apace; the national enthusi- 
asm for civic righteousness and for uni- 
versal good will lend strength to the Ameri- 
can arms to strike harder for the mainte- 


nance of the inalienable rights of man. | 


‘Mes. M. 


State Regent, Georgia 


Mrs. John M. Graham, State Regent of 
Georgia, has taken much interest in locat- 
ing, listing, marking, and caring for the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers. She cor- 
responded with the War Department with 
regard to the reinterment of Revolutionary 
soldiers in the National Cemetery when 
their graves were in abandoned cemeteries 
or old fields. She appointed as State chair- 
man Mrs. S. W. Foster. The outcome of 
her work has been the taking from a grave 
in a disused graveyard in the wild woods 
of Murray County of the remains of John 
Hames, a soldier of the Revolution. He 
was reinterred in the National Cemetery of 
Marietta by the Fielding Lewis Chapter. 
John Hames entered the army as a private 
and came out as a major. He married the 
sister of the famous Sergeant Jasper. The 
ceremonies were appropriate. ‘The grave 
will be marked with a boulder, on which 
will be placed a tablet giving his military 
record. ‘The Daughters of Georgia will 
continue their good work. 

Now that a monument to the founder of 
Georgia has been finished the Daughters of 


the American Revolution are planning other — 
patriotic memorials. It is proposed to raise — 3 
a fund to be spent by the State officers for 


the marking of historic spots where no ters at their annual conclave in Savannah, 
Chapter exists. The Chapters can and will November 22. 

take care of their own localities. The State Mrs. Graham is a descendant of Seth 
work plan was brought before the Daugh- Strong, a pensioner from Connecticut. 


In the article on Real Daughters, which appeared in the August issue of the AMERICAN 
MonTHLY MaGAzINE, the name of Cordelia C. Loomis, Geneva, N. Y., was omitted through in- 


advertence. 


I regret to state also that since publishing the article the death of twenty-six Real 


Daughters have been reported, so that now (September 4) there are only one hundred and forty- 
four living, so far as known.—Bell Merrill Draper. 


Tue tenth annual State conference of the Nebraska Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tiorr will be held in Kearney, Neb., Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 23, 24, and 25, 


IQII. 
WHAT constitutes a State? 
Not high raised battlements or labored mound, ee. 
Thick walls or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad armed ports; > 


Where laughing at the storms, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, : 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
—Sir William Jones. 
‘ 
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Remarks by Mrs. Matthew T. 


Wednesday, October 4 


Ladies of the National Board of Management: 


I feel that we have every reason to be gratified, and proud of the 
fact that the Twentieth Continental Congress performed its work 
so well that I was not required to reconvene it, in a special session, 
during the hot, blistering summer months, as President Taft had to 
do with the Congress on Capitol Hill. I believe that because of our 
long vacation we have now returned to the labors of the autumn with 
clearer heads and calmer nerves than we could possibly have had if 
we had been forced to devote the spring and summer months to a 
heated and strenuous discussion of reciprocity, the tariff, or even of 
the Chalkley manuscripts. 

At this, the first fall meeting of our new Board, it is an especial _ 
pleasure to welcome the new members, who have come from the four 
corners of the nation to help bear the burdens of official responsibility 
during the coming months. I feel sure that their new points of view, 
their added powers of insight, and their undepleted stores of en- 
thusiasm will prove an inspiration and a constant source of strength 
to us all during the labors that are before us. I believe that when 
new timber is requisitioned, or used in the construction of a build- 
ing, it generally is supposed to need some trimming and planing before 
it is considered of the requisite shape and smoothness. 

Looking about me, at the new members, however, I see no indi- | 
cation of any such need on their part, but, on the other hand, I might 
suggest that some of the old timber in this Board has been planed, 
and polished, and sandpapered, and worn, until its possibilities in 
that direction would seem to be pretty thoroughly exhausted, and I 
think we will all agree that I have a pretty well seasoned epidermis 
of my own. 

But while I am glad to give the heartiest possible welcome to 
all our members, I cannot forget, nor cease to regret, the absence of 
some who, during long years, gave freely of their time, their energy, — 
and their whole-hearted devotion to the upbuilding of our beloved 
Society. Some have been called higher, and I am sure that to them, 
as to us, it is a satisfaction to know that their memory is green, that 
their work is securely embodied in such tangible results as this white ae 
palace, and an organization ever increasing in power and usefulness. ces 
Let it be our privilege, during the short period of our official life, to _ 24 ae 


who wrought this great work in memory of the heroism of the past, gg hen : 
and as an inspiration to the patriotic and heroic impulses of our own 
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Men Sis of the 


American Revolution 
An Address Before the Girls’ High School on the Occasion of Presentation 


of Gold Medals for Prize Patriotic Essays, February 22, 1911 


By Mrs. DeB. Randolph Keim, Regent Berks County (Reading, Pa.) Chapter and Honorary Vice-President 
General, D. A. R. 


Again you are assembled to do honor to 
the memory of George Washington, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental arm- 
ies during the war of Independence, this 
being the one hundred and seventy-ninth 
anniversary of his birth. 

The first steps to the establishment of 
a school of systematic education of young 
men was William and Mary College, ot 
Williamsburgh, the capital of Virginia, in 
1617, twenty-six years before the founda- 
tion of Harvard in Massachusetts, but the 
charter of the former was not granted un- 
til 1693, or fifty years after. ‘The first 
common school established by legislation 
in America was in Massachusetts, 1645, 
but the first town school was opened at 
Hartford, Conn., before 1642, and I feel 
proud to say I graduated from this same 
school over two hundred years later, then 
known as the Hartford Latin Grammar 
School and later Hartford Boys’ and Girls’ 
High School. 

‘The only established schools of higher 
learning in America after William and 
Mary in Virginia and Harvard in Massa- 
chusetts for the education of young men 
later prominent in the Revolution were: 
St. John’s, Annapolis, Md., 1696; Yale, 
New Haven, Conn., 1701; University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1740; Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1746; Washington and Lee, 
Lexington, Va., 1749; Columbia, New 
York, 1754. 

Only the sons of men of means could 
avail themselves of these advantages. 
Therefore the great mass of those who be- 
came more or less prominent picked up 
whatever they knew as best they could. In 
Virginia, to Patrick Henry, Washington 
and others of limited opportunity and 
means the old “Field or Plantation 
School” was the only road to the rudest 


forms of knowledge. These were general- 
ly taught by men of fair education, but ad- 
venturous life, who were paid by the plant- 
ers within a radius of eight or ten miles. 

A notorious pedagogue, by the suggestive 
name Hobby, celebrated in Virginia an- 
nals for the brisk coercive switching of the 
backs of his “ boys” as the most effective 
road to knowledge, is made famous in his- 
tory as the rudimentary educator of the 
great man whose beginning of life’s jour- 
ney dates from this day. Washington’s 
parents having removed from the place of 
his birth when a child resided within a 
journey of thirteen miles of the despotic 
jurisdiction of Hobby, and thither the boy 
walked or rode daily except Sundays in all 
kinds of weather, even being obliged to 
row across the Rappahannock River to 
Fredericksburg, where this vigorous ap- 
plier of the ferrule held forth. 

At eleven years, the death of Washing- 
ton’s father put an end to even this lim- 
ited supply of “ schooling.” But the young 
man fortunately had a mother who was one 
of the few educated women of that period. 
We learn from a primitive record that 
Mary Ball, the name of Washington’s 
mother, was educated by a young man 
graduated from Oxford, England, and sent 
over to be assistant to the rector of the 
Episcopal parish in which she lived. At 
the age of fifteen she could read, write and 
spell. In a letter preserved she wrote to a 
young lady friend:« “He (her tutor) 
teaches Sister Susie and me and Madame 
Carter’s boy and two girls. I am now 
learning pretty fast.” 

It was Governor Berkeley who, in a let- 
ter to his friends in England, boastingly 
“thanked God that there were no schools 
and printing in Virginia.” 

Washington was always methodical, and 
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; what he undertook was done well. This 


trait he inherited from his mother, as she 
was a woman worthy of imitation. From 
her stern disciplinary character and pious 
convictions her son learned self-control and 
all the characteristics ot address and bal- 
ance which carried him through the most 
intricate and discouraging experiences of 
his career. 

The tastes of Washington in childhood 
were instinctively military; all his amuse- 
ments pointed that way. At twenty-one 
his first service to the French at le Boeut, 
fixed his career as a fearless man of action. 
‘The rescue of Braddock’s Regulars from 
destruction by the savages was his baptism 
ot fire; the rest, a manitestation of human 
greatness put the stamp of military prowess 
upon him. Virginia turnished more of the 
leaders of the first rank in the contest with 
the Crown than any other one colony, and 
yet some of the men who contributed most 
to the incisive work of the conflict had tew 
opportunities of education. 

For instance, Patrick Henry, who elec- 
trified the issue in his tamous epigram 
which struck the fulminate of the combat 
for independence: “‘ Cesar had his Brutus, 
Charles the First, his Cromwell and 
George the Third” (‘lreason, treason be- 
ing shouted), rejoined, “if this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” This same au- 
thority, being criticised by aristocratic loy- 
alists for his lack of education, replied: 
‘“‘ Naiteral pairts are more acount than all 
the book lairning on the airth.” 

Thomas Jefferson, on the other hand, 
was a man of higher education. ‘The pri- 
vate schoolhouse ten feet square on the 
‘Tuckahoe plantation, thirteen miles west 
of Richmond in which Thomas Jefferson 
and his kinsman, Thomas Marr Randolph, 
were educated, in part by a private tutor, 
was in a good state of preservation when 1 
had the pleasure of visiting ‘IUuckahoe at 
the time of the international review at 
Hampton Roads. 

What we to-day call free school educa- 
tion began in a simple form under the 
Quakers of Philadelphia in the earliest 
years of the Provincial government of 
Penn, the first proprietary. “Thomas 
Holme in bad rhyme and not much better 
grammar tells about these schools in 1696. 
In what the Germans would call the hin- 
terland the school was at a low ebb. 
There being no towns there were no fa- 
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cilities to get enough scholars together to 
make the pay of a teacher worth the while. 
The Germans, the dominant element, 
when educated at all, were under the tui- 
tion of teachers of parochial schools of the 
evangelical denominations and sects of 
their own, frequently pastors or mission- 
aries in the language of the Fatherland. 
In Pennsylvania among the emigrants who 
came over in colonies there was a preacher 
and a schoolmaster. This was particular- 
ly so among the Dutch, Swedes and Ger- 
mans. ‘The English Quakers began schools 
in Philadelphia very soon after the foun- 
dation of that town. In the interior 
schools were rare as the settlements were 
scattered. 

Reading was not founded until 1748, 
therefore education had not made headway 
at the time the men prominent in Berks 
affairs during the Revolution were at the 
educational age. Yet those who figured 
during that period in prominent places held 
their own with any of their city contem- 
poraries. Among the people generally, ac- 
cording to the oath of allegiance list, hand- 
writing was evidently not widespread, 
judging from the number of “his (cross) 
mark,” substituted for signatures in 1777- 
1778. 

In 1714 Christopher Dock, a German, 
opened a school at Skippach, below now 
Pottstown, about thirty miles from this 
large assemblage of educated young ladies. 
Christopher Dock was a man of real learn- 
ing, unexcelled by any outside of Pennsyl- 
vania in his time. His “ Schule Ordnung ” 
written in 1750 and printed by Christo- 
pher Sauer, of Germantown, 1770, was the 
first treatise on education produced in type 
in the American colonies. The leaders in 
the German emigration prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution were often men of the 
highest scholastic training. 

In New England began the earliest sys- 
tematic preliminaries and expansion in the 
line of schooling. It has the honor, as I 
have shown, of founding the second insti- 
tution of higher learning which survives to- 
day. James Otis, Samuel and John 
Adams, foremost agitators on the legal 
technicalities of opposition to England 
were the best types of the output of New 
England’s educational opportunities of the 
times. 

It is one of the greatest tributes to our 
forefathers that with these limited and 
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more frequently rude means of getting an 
education there should have been so many 
examples of brain and culture to meet the 
educational requirements of the conflict 
with the British Crown, the preparation 
ot documents which stood the most critical 
scrutiny, and as well the preparation and 
negotiating of correspondence, conventions 
and treaties to compare favorably with the 
‘ most advanced university educated states- 
men of the Old World. 

What I have said applies to men, but 
what about the young women of the same 
period? Except in the few largest towns 
where some enterprising woman was cour- 
ageous enough of her own volition to es- 
tablish a school for young ladies, the edu- 
cation of women was not considered of im- 
portance. ‘Lhe Moravians were the first 
and most notable exception. ‘lhe seminary 
at Bethlehem, almost in sight of where we 
are now gathered, was famous in Revolu- 
tionary days. 

In New York and Philadelphia there 
was an occasional fashionable “ school ” for 
young ladies. 

Abigail Smith, who became wife of John 
Adams, one of the earliest agitators and 
leaders of the contest, one of the commit- 
tee that drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, first Vice-President and second 
President of the United States, was a wom- 
an of education. Being the daughter of a 
Congregational preacher and having a 
taste for books, her father devoted much 
care to her instruction. 

As John Adams, on account of his rad- 
ical patriotism was the man the British au- 
thorities most feared, and were looking for, 
the letters of Mrs. Adams to her husband 
and his replies are valuable contributions 
to American history. 

They were perfect in writing, spelling, 
grammar and composition. I may add, 
though, of a date long after, history is in- 
debted to her letters to her daughter for 
the only eye witness account we have of 
the trials and tribulations of the journey 
of the President’s family from Philadelphia 
to Washington, in the fall of 1800, then 
the new seat of government, getting lost in 
the woods and taking possession of the un- 
finished President’s palace, as it was called, 
without firewood during bleak November 
days. and nights with no looking glasses, 
lamps, nor anything else to make a Presi- 
dent’s wife comfortable. 
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As a rule, young women were not edu- 
cated in books, but taught to sew, knit, 
spin, weave, cook, wash, iron and perform 
all other hoysehold requirements. Her 
value in the scale of life was in proportion 
as she was skilled in the duties of a house- 
wife. ‘This was the real type of woman- 
hood in those days, and should always be, 
with a cultivated mind added. 

When we read of their heroic main- 
tenance of the home, care and training of 
children, management of the farm, sale of 
its products and often facing hardships in 
keeping the wolf from the door, while hus- 
bands, sons and brothers were fighting for 
liberty and independence, we care not 
whether they could read, write, spell, cast 
up accounts or not, but think of their 
woman’s contribution to the success of the 
contest. 

It is positive that the fathers of the Revo- 
lution would not have been successful but 
for the women, perhaps uneducated in 
books but competent and self-sacrificing in 
maintaining the home, while the men were 
fighting for liberty and free exercise of all 
its enjoyments. If this great nation is a 
testimonial of what women without the aid 
of books contributed in laying the founda- 
tion, what must now be expected of women 
having every advantage of education from 
kindergarten and primary schools to the 
woman’s college? 

I might mention sixteen colleges now ex- 
clusively devoted to the education of young 
women in New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, and Illinois 
with a roll of eight thousand young women 
students. 

The first in seniority is Mount Holyoke, 
Mass., founded in 1837, having 755 schol- 
ars; the largest is Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., 1,620 young women; next 
Wellesley, Mass., 1,375, and Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, 1,125. “To show the differ- 
ence between now and the days of our revo- 
lutionary fathers, the school houses were 
built of logs, one story high, with bark 
roofs and puncheon or dirt floors, which 
on account of incessant tramping usually 
became covered several inches deep with 
dust. The teacher sat in the center of 
the room. 


In the log walls around were driven 


wooden pegs upon which were laid boards 
that formed the desks, The seats were 
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rough stools or logs. All sat with backs 
to the teacher. ‘The windows to admit light 
were fitted with white paper greased with 
lard instead of glass. ‘lhe boy scholars 
_ wore leather or dried skin aprons and buck- 


_ skin tunics and leggins, when they could 
get woven materials. 
_ coarsely woven flax or wool bodices, skirts, 


And the girls, 


kerchiefs, and aprons and footwear of wood, 
coarse leather, not a few going barefoot. 
The writing equipment in Kevolutionary 
days consisted of ink which was of home 
manufacture from an ink powder, quills 
and a pen knife, cutting pens from goose 
quills being an art. The rest of the ma- 
terials were paper, pumice, a rule, wax, 
and black sand, shaken from a pepper box 
arrangement, instead of blotting paper. 
The earliest method of teaching before 


_ school text-books were known was by what 
- was termed the hornbook, a tablet of wood 


about 5 by 2 inches upon which was fast- 
ened a paper sheet containing the alphabet 
in capitals and small letters across the top 
and simple syllables like, ab, ad, etc. ; below 
and underneath the whole the Lord’s 
Prayer. The paper containing this course 
of study was covered with a sheet of trans- 
parent horn fastened around the edges. At 
lower edge was a small handle with a 


hole through it and a string to go around 


the neck. By this means the advantages of 
a colonial education stayed by the scholars 
if they wished to avail of them or not. 

There hornbooks were made of oak, 
bound with metal for common folks, but 
for the rich of iron and and metal, often 
silver. Some were wrought in silk needle 
work. ‘Their popularity is shown by. their 
advertisement for sale in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, December, 1760, and New York 
Gazette, May, the same year. Battledore 
book was another name. Another style was 
the printed cardboard battledore, about 
fifteen inches long and folded over like a 
pocket book. 

The primer succeeded the hornbook, the 
New England Primer being one of the 
earliest. It is recorded that three millions 
of these were sold, so great was the desire 
for education in times preceding the Revo- 
lution. These little books were five by 
three inches and contained 80 pages. They 
gave short tables of easy spelling up to six 
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syllables; also some alphabetical religion in 
verse, as 
K—for King Charles the good, 
No man of blood. 
In the Revolutionary days this was trans- 
posed to 
K—for Kings and queens, 
Both have beens. 


Z appears to have been a poser in this 


alphabetical array of rhythmic religion, 
rendered 
Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree a" 
His Lord to see. seekers 

The hours of study were eight a day. 

There were also text-book writers in 
those early times. 

Among the titles one reads: “ A delysious 
syrup newly claryfied for young scholars 
yt thurste for ye swete lycore of Latin 
speche.” Another: “A young Lady’s 
Accident or a short and easy introduction 
to English Grammar designed principally 
for the use of young learners, more especially 
for those of the fair sex though proper for 
either.” Fifty-seven pages. It had a great 
sale. 

It was the style of the time to set books 
of instruction in doggerel verse, even 
spelling, grammar and arithmetic. The 
latter was taught by means of “ sum books,” 
simply “sums” copied by the learner from 
an original furnished by the teacher. 

Alphabet lessons were similar to the al- 
phabet blocks children play with to-day, 
generally beginning with verses from the 


Bible. An interesting fact is that we find 
the child’s prayer, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” in the New England Primer cate- 


chism as far back as 1737. A more beautiful 
tribute could not be paid to this invocation 
of childhood than the thought of the gen- 
erations of American children who were 
thus taught in their everyday lessons their 
dependence upon the Supreme Being. 

Some of the most interesting contribu- 
tions we have to the literature of the Revo- 
lutionary period are the letters of the edu- 
cated women of the time. They are the 
more pleasing because they relate to the 
affairs of home and social life. 

You, of this age of education of women 
are expected to exert a large share in their 
extension and enjoyment. 


4 
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A hundred years and more ago, one 
hundred and thirty-four, to be exact, a 
pilgrimage of women was made, if not 
along this very road, probably very near it, 
of a very interesting nature. 

There had been sound of carnage at 
Hubbardton, war and bloodshed, and it 
was noised down through the valley that 
Burgoyne was going to invade it. 

History tells us that from Poultney all 
the men were away, either on the battle- 
field at Hubbardton or hurrying to the 
assistance of Stark, at Bennington, but a 
messenger was sent to warn the women and 
children to flee for their lives, and when the 
word reached them they were assembled in 
a little log schoolhouse for religious services. 
They started at once for the good old town 
of Bennington, some carrying children and 
leading others, some afoot, some on horse- 
back. One woman, we are told, had a fam- 
ily of nine children, one three months old, 
the next two years, the eldest but fourteen 
years, and, strange to say, these all in due 
time reached a place of safety. 

Their route lay along the borders’ of 
Lake St. Catherine, probably near the old 
military path from Burlington to Benning- 
ton. 

All the women with their little ones made 
their flight over this rough forest road, ex- 
pecting at any moment to be overtaken by 
foes and murdered or killed by wild beasts 
or Indians. 

The families were united either before 
or on reaching Bennington, but with the 
advance of Baum and his Hessians it was 
thought best to send the women and chil- 
dren to Pownal for further safety. 

Arriving at an inn, one brave spirit, a 


From Poultney to Pownal : 


By Miss M. M. Tuttle 


Mrs. Zebudiah Dewey, asked the landlord 
if he were Whig or Tory. He replied he 
did not think it was any of her business. 
Mrs. Dewey said: “I’m captain of this 
company and wish an answer. If you are 
Tory we will go on.” 

But the house was already full so the 
women and children were quartered in an 
old log meeting house. During the night 
they heard footsteps and discovered some 
Tories and British trying to gain entrance. 
At once Mrs. Dewey arose to the occasion 
and pretending there were soldiers and 
means of defense inside, she called on the 
“men” to load their guns and drive the 
marauders away. ‘Then she seized a gun 
she had noticed as she entered, in fact, the 
only one in the house, and noisily ramming 
down the ramrod a moment she stuck the 
muzzle through the window. 

That she accomplished her purpose was 
evidenced the next morning by a Mrs. 
Marshall telling someone, “ It would have 
done you good to have seen the Tories run.” 

This company of women went on to their 
old homes in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, but after the surrender of Burgoyne, 
at Saratoga, they returned to their Poult- 
ney homes the next fall and following 
spring. 

We are privileged to know the names of 
a few of these women: Mrs. William 
Ward, Mrs. Thomas Ashley, Mrs. Ichabod 
Marshall, Mrs. Joseph Marshall, Mrs. 
Dan Richards, afterwards Mrs. Lindsey 
Josselyn; Mrs. John Richards, Mrs. Tim- 
othy Hyde, afterwards Mrs. Abner Adams; 
Mrs. Zebudiah Dewey, Mrs. Silas Howe, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Smith, Mrs. Nehemiah 
Howe, Mrs. Josiah Lewis. 


Tue Year Book of the Canton Chapter, Canton, Ohio, Mrs. Austin C. Brant, Regent, shows 


a varied programme. One topic of study is 


will require much search and the result should be given to the public. 


“ The Aborigines of Ohio.” 


This is a subject that 
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An Unpublished Letter of Washington 


Pleased find inclosed a correspondence, 


the British crown. Sir Guy was at New 


hitherto unpublished, between Dr. Jona- 
than Arnold and George Washington. A 
few introductory remarks may be in place. 
Dr. Arnold was prominent in the politics 
of Rhode Island, and the reputed author of 
the renunciation of allegiance to King 
George III. passed by the General Assem- 


bly of that State in May, 1776. He went - 


zealously into the Revolution and was, in 
the fall of 1876, made director of a State 
army hospital. In May, 1782, he was 
elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and with David Howell maintained 
the Rhode Island side of the acrimonious 
controversy between that State and Con- 
gress, The State denied the power of Con- 
gress, under the Articles of Confederation, 
to impose duties on imports, and refused to 
enter into any agreement until assured of 
a share of the proceeds of the public do- 
main. Congress became hostile to Howell 
and Arnold, and censured the former for 
publishing certain news which, already pub- 
lished, it was still desired to suppress. Ar- 
nold stood by his colleague and was in- 
volved in the censure. 

The State Legislature promptly exon- 
erated them and approved of their course. 
In this excited condition of the public 
mind a Captain Macomber, a Rhode Island 
soldier, sent to Washington some charge 
against Dr. Arnold, the nature of which 
does not appear. Washington, as a mili- 
tary commander, had no power to entertain 
charges against a member of Congress, and 
forwarded the communication to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. The matter was 
brought to the attention of Arnold, who 
addressed the letter herewith contributed 
and received the accompanying reply of 
February 5, 1783. 

Washington was then in camp at New- 
burgh. Shortly after the surrender of 
Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, through 
whose fault that event occurred, was re- 
placed by Sir Guy Carlton, the able states- 
man and soldier who had saved Canada to 


York with a considerable force, and the 
American army, a short distance up the 
Hudson, was in a camp ot observation. 
Neither army was in condition to take the 
offensive, and the pendency of peace nego- 
tiations abated the need of conflict, but both 
commanders were able to see and profit by 
an enemy’s mistakes, and both were care- 
ful to avoid mistakes, 

The American soldiers, unpaid, ill fed, 
ragged, and stirred up by the machinations 
of Gates, were eager to march to Phila- 
delphia and compel Congress to provide for 
their wants. It seemed doubtful whether 
the Revolution was to be the foundation 
of a new government or the end of all 
government. Washington realized the 
sufferings of the soldiery, and the problems 
of reconciling them to obedience and of 
saving the bankrupt and discordant con- 
federacy from disruption weighed as heav- 
ily on his mind as any ever presented to 
him for solution, Yet he was saevis tran- 
quillus in undis. His letter, dated a few 
weeks before the memorable meeting of 
March 15, 1783, at which he persuaded 
the officers, and through them the army, to 
return to duty, is as calm as if he had not 
greatly disapproved of the course of Dr. 
Arnold’s constituents, and is the produc- 
tion of a candid and courteous gentleman, 
equally desirous to do justice to opponents 
and adherents, Geo. W. SHaw. sae 

GENESEO, ILL. 


oa. PHILADELPHIA, January 20, 1783. 
IR: 

“Your Letter of to his Excellency 
the president of Congress inclosed a report 
from Capt. Macomber of the Rhode Island 
Line, in the latter part of which is a clause 
purporting to be information the said Capt. 
Macomber received from a Mr. Smith, of 
a transaction which if true would justly 
rank me with the most infamous and ex- 
ecrable of mankind. To such an attack 
upon a character which hitherto has stood 


» 


unblemished in Public & private life, and 
for which I dare appeal to every person 
who is acquainted with me in either, 1 
can at present only oppose the solemn dec- 
laration that I am not guilty of the charge 


stated and implied in report. That I have 
not written, said or done anything directly 
or indirectly which could give foundation 
for such an injurious imputation—and this 
declaration I make upon my Honor. 

“I trust your excellency will suspend 
forming an opinion upon the subject until 
I can take the necessary steps to investi- 
gate so malignant a design against me. 

“The peculiarly delicate situation in 
which I am placed by the said report will, 
I trust render an apology for this and the 
further applications which I may be neces- 
sitated to make in developing this at pres- 


“ NEWBURGH, February 7.5th, 1783. 
“Sir: 

“I have received the letter you was 
pleased to address to me on the 28th of 
January. I beg you will be persuaded 
Sir, that I have not accustomed myself to 
form opinions on partial representations, or 
reports of any kind whatever, until the 
characters concerned have had an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting and refuting them. 

“It was not because I gave explicit cre- 
dence to that part of Captain Macomber’s 
report which affected your reputation, that 
I enclosed it without alteration to the Presi- 
dent of Congress; but because it came into 
my hands from the officer commanding in 
the Northern Department officially, and I 
thought your own reputation & my duty 
required that I should act in the matter 


ent dark and mysterious affair unnecessary. as I have done. 
“You may be assured, Sir, that no 


“T have the Honor to be with the high- apology was necessary for your application 


“est esteem and consideration & re- and that 
“spect Your Excellency’s obt & very “JT am with due regard 
“hum servt “Yr. Most Obed H: Serv., 
“ J A ” =) 


“Ore Anpy, THE MoonsHINER,” by Martha E. Gielow, is a pathetic and simple story of the 
trials of a mountaineer, who felt “es ef I hain’t a right to do what I choose with my own corn.” 
The tale is of a struggle of wits between the old man and the revenue officers; of hard liv- 
ing and careful saving that Sary, the mountain flower, might go to school; of the two hundred 
jugs of moonshine that accomplished the wonderful deed; of the capture of the old man; 
of the call of the mountains to his grandchild, Sary, in her distant school. The pamphlet is 
dedicated to the work of the Southern Industrial Association, organized for promoting in- 
dustrial education among the impoverished, uneducated mountain people. 


Tue Daughters of the American Revolution have taken up this patriotic work. June 
I, 1910, the National Board passed the following resolution: “That all Daughters of the 
American Revolution Chapter and individual contributions for the Southern mountain school 
work be sent to the State Regent or to some one appointed by her; this money to be sent to the 


Treasurer General, who shall immediately forward the same to those to whom it is to be 
presented.” 


I prepict for the AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE a bright future—Josephine Powell 
Segal, Philadelphia. 
I THINK the AMERICAN MoNTHLY MAGAZINE is doing a splendid work, both as a record 


of our great society, and, better still, as a link of common interest between its members.— 
Maud D. Shackelford, Tarboro, N. C 


THE year book of the Salamanca Chapter, New York, Mrs. Edward T. F. Norton, shows 
a varied programme. The roll call calls for nicknames of great men and nicknames of States. 
The membership list includes the names of the ancestors from whom each derived eligibility. 
Such a list makes the year book of more than local importance. 


Tue Colonel George Croghan Chapter, Fremont, Ohio, Mrs. Louis A. Dickinson, Regent. 
The programme shows many standing committees and much work planned for the future. 
The annual outing on September 9 recalled the victory of Perry and the sweeping from the 
Great Lakes of the British fleet. 
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was already devoted to women. 


gat 

We read of the English in India, the 

Dutch i in Africa, the Turk in Europe, even 


the Man in the Moon ;why should we not 
hear a word about the Woman in Amer- 


ica; why should we not learn whence came 


the woman’s clubs of to-day, the wide op- 
‘portunity, the enlightened laws that make 
life so well worth living? 

That woman should here occupy her 
rightful position was ordained in the day 
-when Columbus, bowing before his royal 
‘mistress, obtained the wherewithal to voy- 
age to worlds beyond the setting sun. 

At least a part of this unknown land 
In 1510, 
Montalva, a Spanish grandee, wrote an al- 
together true and painstaking history of a 
marvelous island called California, on the 
right hand of the Indies and close to the 
terrestrial paradise, the inhabitants of which 
were beauteous women, black as the shades 
of night. He told of strange steeds whose 
speed would outstrip the fastest motor car, 
of bloomers, shirt waists and helmet caps, 
of griffins trained to devour the unfortunate 
men who set foot on the island, of rocks and 
cliffs of gold, and gems “of purest ray 
serene” more common than the stones on a 
New England farm. When, in 1535, Cor- 
tez came upon the peninsula that stretched 
between the Gulf and the sea, he deemed 
that he had found the golden strand that 
gleams with light supernal, California. 
Who shall say that he had not? To-day 
the inhabitants of that semi-tropical won- 
derland will tell you that they dwell near 
the Garden of Eden, that there is no reser- 
vation on the apple, that men with braided 
hair and slanting eyes wash the dishes and 
scrub the floors, and that woman has again 
donned the bloomer and the helmet cap and 
mounted a strange steed on which she flies 
by as on the wings. of the wind. 

The romances of Spain have a counter- 
part in the prosaic history of the Atlantic 
Coast. The first white child to open its 
eyes on the savage world in the English 
colonies was a girl, Virginia Dare. “When 
freedom’s ark had reached its Ararat, it was 
a maiden, Mary Chilton, who first stepped 
from the Mayflower on Plymouth Rock, 
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and thus consecrated the new world to- 
higher life and more enlightened laws for 
women. But it was a man, John Alden, — 
who claimed the glory when the rock be- 
came famous. As the first great honors — 
were borne by a maiden, so the first great 
deed done in this land of womankind was 
ordered by a matron. While the men were 
tinkering at their shallops and investigating 
the Indian graveyards, then : 
“And there did the Pilgrim mothers, aha, 
‘On a Monday,’ the record says, a 
Ordain for their new-found England 
The first of her washing days.” 
Wholly worthy of their posterity, the ee 
grim fathers loved not washing day, saw 
no need of it and felt no joy in preparing 
for it. They said that “they had done 
very well without washing while on ship- 
board,” “ that it was going to rain,” “ that 
they must explore the country, “ that the 
savages would run off with their garments.” 
But then, as now, the women went on in 
their way. At their command, ‘ 
“There did the Pilgrim fathers, 
With matchlock and ax well slung, 
Keep guard o’er the smoking kettles 
That propped on the crotches hung. 
For the earliest act of the heroes, 
Whose fame has a world-wide sway, 
Was—to fashion a crane for a kettle 
And order a washing day.” 


Thus was inaugurated the greatest of 
American festivals, greater than Thanks- 
giving, for that only gave us a full meal; 
greater than Fourth of July, for that only 
gave us a country; the great American 
festival is Monday—washing day. Thus 
did the Pilgrim mothers start this Western 
world in paths of purity. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, 

I have always pictured the Pilgrim 
mothers as meek and mild, never belonging 
to a club or speaking in meeting, unworthy 
ancestors of the brave and enlightened club 
women of to-day, but imagination is an 
unsafe guide in the realm of history. You 
all know the story of Miles Standish, too 
cowardly to win a wife, and of his friend, 
John Alden, too witless to woe her for self 
or friend. How like a star-eyed goddess 
did Priscilla arise to the occasion, and with 
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her “ Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” set a shining example to her un- 
worthy descendants, establish the equality 
of the sexes and justify her right to become 
one of the Pilgrim mothers. 

The old Plymouth Colony records re- 
veal some interesting things. Mrs. Billing- 
ton was fined five pounds for slandering 
John Doan. She was also set in the stocks 
and whipped for the same offense. “Thus 
were cruel laws aimed at one of our pre- 
rogatives. One matron was presented for 
“several times doing sundry work on the 
Lord’s day.” In Sandwich two girls were 
fined for laughing while the tything man 
was turning a dog out of meeting. Good- 
wife Soule was fined for not attending 
meeting and two sisters-in-law of John 
Howland for attending the wrong meet- 
ing. ‘That these first women of America 
had begun to develop the fine business sense 
that distinguishes the women of to-day is 
shown by an old marriage contract still 
on file at Plymouth, which reads: “Where- 
as the said Ellenor Billington (widow) 
hath two cows, which the said Gregory 
Armstrong is presently to enter upon, the 
said Gregory doth covenant and graunt 
that if it pleases God that he happen to 
outlive the said Ellenor, he shall and will 
at her decease give two heifers to Francis 
Billington her son.” In those days men 
were plenty and cows were scarce, and 
Ellenor was too shrewd to trade two heifers 
for a husband without some kind of se- 
curity. 

Goodwife Knowles was fined for selling 
strong drink for six shillings a bottle that 
cost but thirty-five shillings a case. ‘The 
redoubtable Stephen Hopkins was fined for 
selling a looking-glass at Plymouth for six- 
teen shillings which cost but nine at the 
Bay. This is the first mention of that 
article of female vanity. Here evidently 
originated the commercial law of quick sales 
and small profits. 

The imperious Governor Prence again 
and again had Arthur Howland brought 
before him and fined because “ he had dis- 
orderly and unrighteously endeavored to 
obtain the affections of Miss Elizabeth 
Prence.” Men were not yet “ created 
equal ” and social lines were closely drawn 
in those good old times. It is pleasing to 
note, however, that in the course of events 
Arthur and Elizabeth were united. 

In 1647, Nathan Ward, “The Simple 
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Cobbler of Agawam,” wrote: “ No wonder 
the women wear draiales on the hinder part 
of their heads, having nothing, as it seems, 
in the forepart but a few squirrel brains 
to help them frisk from one ill favored 
fashion. to another.” So runs the story; 
now husbands complain of the new mode 
of head dressing and deplore the fascina- 
tions of the bargain counter. 

We also read of the death of Peter 
Brown “ leaving divers children by divers 
wives.” At least one of these divers wives 
has high claim as a Pilgrim mother, for 
from her immortal John, whose soul is still 
marching on, drew his right to live and 
his more glorious right to die. 

The Pilgrim mothers may not have 
trained after the Anna Jenness Miller 
school, or a la Delsarte, but that feminine 
athletics were not ignored is shown by the 
record that in 1636 Mrs, Warren was given 
the right to “ mow where she did last year.” 

Hannah Randall was fined because she 
used a “ho pole” vigorously against the 
constable and compelled him to retreat sans 
warrant and sans her husband, William. 

Thoreau writes that under the old law 
in Eastham no man could marry unless he 
had killed three crows and six blackbirds 
that year. Which leads Thoreau to re- 
mark that from the number of birds remain- 
ing, evidently many men did not marry or 
many blackbirds did. 

The orthodox clergy ruled in things 
secular as well as in things spiritual, and, 
under their guidance, courts and town 
meetings regulated the daily life of each 
member of the community and interfered 
in the management of his domestic affairs 
in a way that would not be tolerated now. 
Nothing was too trivial for grave considera- 
tion by even the highest authority in the 
colony. For example, the records and files 
of the Salem court show: 

30:10:1647. “Richard Windrow of Gloster 
fined for cursing, saying, ‘There are the 
brethren, the Devil scald them.’” 

26:10:1649. “ Matthew Stanley for drawing 
away the affections of the daughter of 
John Tarboxx his wife without liberty 
first obteyned of her parents.” 

30:4:1653. “Theophilus Salter fined five 
pounds for making love to Mary Smith 
and seeking to marry her without the con- 
sent of her friends.” 

26:10:1649. “Mary Oliver for speaking 
against the Governor saying he was un- 
just. Sentenced to be whipped not ex- 
ceeding twenty lashes.” 

10 mo. 1652. “ Mrs. Holgrave of Gloster pre- 
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sented for reproachful and unbecoming 
speeches against Mr. William Perkins, an 
officer of the church, viz.: ‘ yt it were not 
ffor the law she would never come to the 
meeting the Teacher was soe dead & ac- 
cordinglye she did seldome come & with- 
all pswaded Goodwife Vincent to come to 
her house on the Sabbath daye & reade 
good bookes affirming that the Teacher 
was ffiter to be a Ladyes chamberman 
than to be in ye pulpit.’ Fined and to 
confess it at Gloster publickly.” 

10 mo. 1652. “Alice, daughter of william 
flint of Salem, presented for wearing silk 
hood.” He was proved to be worth over 
£200 and she was discharged. 

29 :4:1652. “Jchn Brackenbury of Salem pre- 
sented for wearing point and ribbons.” 

30:9:1052. “ Marke Hoskall of Salem fined 
a excess in his apparel, wearing broad 
ace.” 


— 30:9:1652. “Henry Bullocke of Salem fined 


for excess in his apparel in boots, ribbons, 
gold and silver lace.” 
30:9:1652. “ Richard Greene of Lynn fined 
for wearing silver lace.” 
30:4:1653. “John Tompkins wife fined for 
wearing a silk hood.” 
Many such entries appear in the records. 
27 :9:1655. “John Beall fined for absence 
from meeting.” 
The above is only one of many such. 
“Constable of Salem to have two shillings 
and sixpence for those they whip.” 
(29 :9:1053.) 
29:9:1656. “ William Everton presented for 
drinking tobacco near a barn without a 
door. He is at sea.” 


The quaint old records of Rhode Island 
tell how one Verin was called before the 
body of freemen for limiting his wife’s re- 
ligious liberty by prescribing the number of 
meetings that she might attend. One Rhode 
Islander sagely remarked that women 
would not brook such interference from 
their husbands. ‘Thereupon uprose Bene- 
dict Arnold, great-great grandfather of him 
of infamous memory, and proclaimed that 
it was never intended that liberty of con- 
science should extend to the breach of any 
ordinance of God, such as the subjection of 
wives to their husbands. He had left 
Massachusetts because he would not offend 
God to please men; so he would not break 
a commandment of God to please the 
women. The town voted, however, to de- 
prive Verin of the right of suffrage as long 
as he deprived his spouse of the liberty of 
meeting-going. In the end Verin took his 
wife back to the Bay where a man’s right 
to discipline his consort was never ques- 
tioned. So Rhode Island on 


the woman question. 
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To Rhode Island, as a haven of rest, 
came Ann Hutchinson. Until her advent 
in Boston the women of that town had not 
had an opinion of their own, She formed 
them into a quaint woman’s club to con- 
sider the sermon of the preceding Sunday 
for their edification. ‘Chis movement was 
much commended by the clergy. But, alas! 
trom admiring, the women tell to criticiz- 
ing, and Mrs. Hutchinson, “who had a 
good wit and a nimble tongue,” took to 
lecturing. “ Think of it, a lecture in Bos- 
ton in 1036 by a woman and a lecture on 
transendentalism at that.” She taught 
that ministers were not infallible, that one 
should walk by “ inward light,” and that 
there was no salvation in “a covenant ot 
works.” ‘Lhe little colony was rocked to its 
foundation, and her influence grew apace, 
but when the soldiers refused to follow 
their chaplain to an Indian war because 
they suspected that he was under “a cov- 
enant of works,” it became treason, and 
Mrs. Hutchinson was banished. 

A few years ago the honorable legislature 
of Ohio passed a law requiring the women 
to take off their hats in the theatre. ‘They 
supposed that they were in untrodden ways 
of legislative wisdom. But the Bay Colony 
had marked the path. ‘he town of And- 
over put it to vote whether the “ parish dis- 
approve of the female sex sitting with their 
hats on in the meeting house in time 
of Divine Service as being indecent.” ‘Lhe 
town of Abington voted that it was “ an 
indecent way that the female sex do sit with 
their hats and bonnets on to worship God.” 
Another place declared that “it was the 
town’s mind that the women should take 
their bonnets off in meeting and hang them 
on the pegges.” We have not been able to 
learn whether the town’s mind was obeyed. 

But not alone in claiming the right to 
put the all important question, not alone 
in developing the trading instinct or de- 
fending the hearthstone from the invader 
did woman prove her right to be considered 
the equal of man. ‘The first professional 
poet of America was a woman, Ann, 
daughter of Governor Thomas Dudley, 
wife of Governor Simon Bradstreet, child 
of a noble line; ancestor of the Channings, 
Buckministers, the Danas, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
have delighted their generation with the 
almost matchless prose and poetry that may 
have lain in embryo in that peerless 
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woman’s brain. Ann Bradstreet, though 
subject to fainting “ fitts,” ordered her 
house wisely, dosed her eight children with 
strange decoctions, studied ancient history 
and modern politics, and wrote, as some 
men vote, early, late and often. Up to 
1650, New England was without a poet. 
To be sure some of the ministers lapsed 
into rhyme when one of the New England 
hierarchy exchanged terrestrial speech for 
celestial song, but the mortuary verse 
scarcely elevated the grim and godly arti- 
san to the poetic rank. Ann was not gen- 
tle and submissive. We read of her as 
being very angry with the “ mayde.” Indeed 
those were bad times when “ the cook might 
retaliate by taking her mistress’s scalp” or 
coronation braid and making off to the 
woods with it. All through her poems, 
Ann shows a rebellion against man’s domin- 
ion quite in accord with advanced modern 
ideas. She writes: 
I am obnoxious to each carping tongue, 
Who says my hand a needle better fits, 
A poet’s pen all scorn I thus should wrong, 
For such, despite they cast on female wits, 
If what | say prove well, it won’t advance, 
They'll was stolen or else it was by chance. 
Being the wife of one powerful gover- 
nor and the daughter of another she was 
able to hold her position. Again she writes 
about Queen Elizabeth: 


She hath wiped off the aspersion of her sex 
That women wisdome lack to play the Rex. 

And again she says: 

Now say, have women worth or have they 
none? 

Or had they some but with our Queen it’s 
gone? 

Nay, masculines, you have thus taxed us long; 

But she though dead will vindicate our wrong, 

Let such as say our sex is void of reason, 

Know ‘tis a slander now, but once t’was 
treason. 

The New England fathers married 
early, and if occasion served they married 
often; so we are not surprised to learn that 
after Ann’s death, at the age of seventy, 
Governor Bradstreet married again. Ann 
Dudley Bradstreet has many descendants 
among the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and 
There were tones in her voice that answered 

then 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 

Because I have spoken lightly do not for 
a moment think that I lack in reverence 
for the Pilgrim and the Puritan mothers. 
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I appreciate their works, their sorrows, 
their courage, their devotion to the prin- 
ciples that have made America great; I love 
them for what they made of the men they 
married and of the sons they bore, and 
for the country that they carved. If it is 
true that education should begin a hundred 
years before the child is born, then did the 
courage, strength, and power of the Pil- 
grim and the Puritan mother reappear in 
the daughter of 1776. 

The minute man left the plow in the 
furrow when he responded to his country’s 
call, but the hand of his wife guided it to 
the end and garnered the harvest. ‘The 
minute man did not keep his gun in the 
armory nor wear a pretty uniform; he took 
his old flint lock from the antlers over the 
fireplace, polished it and saw that it was 
loaded. But it was the woman of the 
household who molded the bullets, and 
when need called, melted up the precious 
platters and porringers for war’s supplies. 
Their names are on no muster roll, but 
they brought up their children to love 
honor more than life and liberty more than 
fame. They wove the homespun to pro- 
tect their sons “ while working in the dis- 
mal trench out in the midnight air,” and 
taught them that “he is thrice armed who 
hath his quarrel just.” One has written: 
“The whir of the spinning wheel was 
martial music as patriotic as the roll of the 
drum, and the distaff was a baton no less 
powerful than the general’s sword.” After 
the fateful nineteenth of April, the men of 
a hundred towns hastened to surround the 
deluded British in Boston. Long tables by 
the wayside in Dedham furnished the hurry- 
ing patriot with ammunition as potent as 
powder and ball. 

“ As for me, I will work willingly with 
my hands; there is need of all my economy,” 
writes Abigail Adams. “I should blush, if 
in any instance the weak passion of my sex 
should damp the fortitude, patriotism and 
manly bearing of yours,” said Mercy War- 
ren to her heroic husband. “The woman 
of the Revolution,”* writes one, “ could 
make anything from her bonnet up to her 
destiny.” Still is the story told how the 
women of Groton and Pepperell, armed 
with guns and pitchforks, kept the bridge 
over the Nashua, captured the tory, Cap- 
tain Whiting, and sent his treasonable dis- 
patches to Washington. All know how 
prim, demure, Lydia Darrah outwitted the 
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British general and saved the Continental 
army at White Plains. In New York 
were His Majesty's troops and plenty; 
without, a patriot army and want. Is it not 
recorded that the cloth tor many a military 
e coat, tashioned into a womans garment, 
borne past the unsuspecting British 
_ sentinel; that boots a world too wide ac- 
tually walked to the shoeless patriot, and 
that stockings snugly nestled in the folds 
ot an honest matron’s ample cap? When 
with Arnold Andre plotted treason till the 
Vulture, British man-of-war, dropped 
down stream, clear-headed Mrs. Beekman 
retused to give up the Continental uniform 
that might have secured the spy’s escape. 
‘Lhe fate of our nation may have hung sus- 
pended on that woman’s judgment. 

With such an ancestry what may we not 
expect ot the woman ot to-day? She must 
be bright, newsy and progressive, and be- 
long to a daily paper or a press club; or 
tender and pitiful and work in in our hos- 
_ pitals; or philanthropic and form temper- 
ance societies; or studious and enroll in 
some literary club; or have a godly spirit 
and form church societies. Above all, she 
- must be patriotic and become a Daughter 
_ of the American Revolution, taking up the 
broad work of that organization for the 
betterment of the land. 

Our fathers, as soon as they established 
themselves in the New World, established 
schools and, as their old law hath it, “ espe- 
cially in order to baffle that old deluder, 
Satan, one chief project of whose dark 
ambition is to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures by persuading them 
from the use of tongues.” No doubt our 
fathers considered woman proficient in the 
use of tongues, for no provision was made 
to secure her aid against the Prince of 
Darkness. To-day our college girls plead 
at the bar and in the forum, practice med- 
icine and sling up copy, and even stand be- 
hind the sacred desk and war against the 
old deluder, Satan. 
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With all our getting, let us get love of 
home and country. 

Let us believe in the manifest destiny of 
our nation. According to Fiske, once upon 
a time three Americans gathered around a 
table in Paris on the Fourth of July. 
Naturally, their thoughts ran toward home 
and their beloved land. One of them slowly 
rose and said, I propose a toast: “I give 
you our native country. Bounded on the 
north by British America, on the south by 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the At- 
lantic, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean.” Now arose another of the three. 
He was from the Far West; he said: 
“Why confine the manifest destiny of our 
country to the narrow limits of my friend 
who has just sat down? I give you, the 
United States, bounded on the north by the 
North Pole, on the south by the South 
Pole, on the east by the rising sun and the 
west by the setting sun.” ‘This application 
of the Monroe doctrine was greeted with 
loud applause, when the third gentleman 
arose. He was a grave and reverend man: 
“ Friends, I love my native land, and can- 
not limit her as would the last gentleman. 
I give you the United States, bounded on 
the north by the Aurora Borealis, on the 
south by the precession of the equinoxes, on 
the east by the primeval chaos, and on the 
west by the day of judgment.” 

Who shal! say that he was not an ex- 
pansionist, pure and simple? How our 
possession of the Philippines pales before 
this manifest destiny. 

Wherever party strife shall strain the 
ancient guarantees of freedom, or bigotry 
and ignorance shall lay their fatal hands 
on education, or arrogance of caste shall 
strike at equal rights, or corruption shall 
poison the springs of national life, there, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is 
a work for you to do. 

A work worthy of the men and women 
from whom you sprang—the founders of 


Be ye worthy of your ancestors, = 


The list includes many of the Revolution, Lucretia Mott and Margaret Fuller, Elizabet 
Stanton and Alice Freeman Palmer, Jane Addams, and Ella Flagg Young. 


_ THE reports of the two State conferences here given have been much delayed. They are 
given in this issue, the last reports from the State conferences of last spring and winter. 


Tue year book of the Colonel Israel Angell Chapter, New Berlin, N. Y., Mrs. Eugene A. 
Sage, Regent, shows the study for the coming season to be on women of note, past and present. 
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America. 


In seventeen hundred and seventy-seven, 
When Hessian hordes held sway, 

A band of Mohawk patriots 
Stood waiting for the fray. 

They were not clad in uniforms 
With burnished buttons bright, 

No polished arms of glittering steel 
To sparkle in the light. 


good, 
And brave hearts beat beneath; aa tats 
Their hand-wrought weapons bore 
Nor needed embellished sheath. ae 


With steady hands and undaunted hearts, ae 
All eager for the fray, ini en 

They waited for the signal gun eat ie 
On that sultry August day. 


They had left their unprotected homes, 
To be raided by lawless bands; 
They had risked their all, to their coun- 
try’s call, 
To respond to its just demands; al 
They had left their fields of ungarnered al 


grain, 


To spoil in the noonday sun; 
They had left their mills with the grist 
Stagnant water in the run. 


Wise Herkimer was loth to lead 
His patriots through the glen 
To meet the veteran soldiers 
Of St. Leger’s well-armed men. as 
There came no sound of the signal gun “i 
To send them on their way; 
Dissatisfied officers and their men 
Were impatient of the delay. 


And expressed themselves, in bitter words . 
(To one who knew better than they). 
They regretted it well, in the marshy dell, 

At the close of that eventful day. Ae 
Brave Herkimer led his patriot band fy Ay 
Deep into the forest glade, 4 
Where one of the bloodiest fights were 
fought 
That an army ever made, af 


Battle of Oriskany 
e ttle o riskany 

j 


THE BATTLE OF ORISKANY 


The rifles of the Tory foes 
With Indian warriors behind the trees 
2 Were unused to war’s fierce strife, 


But they stood like veteran soldiers 
And fought for home and life. 


The clouds rolled low o’er the battlefield, 
Steel glittered by the lightning’s flashes; — 

Consternation seized the foe, 
Mid terrific thunderous crashes ; 

A lull of arms, the firing ceased, Peat 
But the foe was not subdued; 

When the war of the elements _ 
The battle was renewed. 


The wounded general’s voice rang out, 
Above the battle din, 
For that clarion cry they would do or die, We 
Their glory was to win. 
Six hours they fought in combat fierce, 
In the blood of the battle’s flow, 
Till face to face the patriot band 
Closed in with the dreaded foe. 


The frightened Indians’ “ Oonah ” cry 
Rang out o’er the battlefield ; 

The Tories then and St. Leger’s men 
Knew it was time to yield. 

From a shower of bullets the enemy fied, 
Too terrified to rally; 

A shout of triumph followed them 
From the victors of the Mohawk Valley. 


The marble shaft that rears its head 
Above that sacred spot, 

Shadows the graves of our heroes 
That will riever be forgot. 

And on its sides are carved the names 
Of many brave, heroic men 

Who fought for life and liberty te 
Within that blood-drenched glen. 


Tue third National Conservation Congress met in Kansas City, Mo., September 25, 
26, and 27. The Daughters of the American Revolution were well represented. The 
interest of the President General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, in this important matter is 
well known. Her presence and the presence of the National delegates appointed by her 
placed the Society in the front rank of conservators of the national resources. 
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‘Real Daughters 


The Rachel Chapter of 
Springfield, Mo., is fortunate in having a 
Real Daughter, Miss Evaline Clifton. She 
has been accepted as a 
member, and the gold 
spoon presented to her. 
She is the daughter of | 
Nathan Clifton and 
Elizabeth Davis, and 
was born in what is 
now Raleigh, Wake 
County, N. C., March 
22, 1816, being now 
ninety-five years of age. 

When I went to visit 
Miss Clifton, I found 
her resting, although she 
had been up earlier in 
the day. She was bright 
and wide awake, with a 
clear mind and good 
memory. She remem- 
bered only a very little 
about her father’s ex- 
perience as a soldier in 


the Revolution, but 


a wilderness. 


little was perfectly clear 
He did not talk a great 
deal about the war, as he 
was more concerned in the later events, 
when he moved first to Tennessee in 1820, 


MISS EVALINE CLIFTON 


firing the 


Mount Vernon 


Whose visage mild bespoke his nobler mind. 


But in a righteous cause, to Freedom true. 


Yet gained more glory than a Caesar’s name. 


And, O Columbia, by thy sons caressed, 


Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise, 
Like other chiefs, the means himself to raise; 
But there retiring, breathed in pure renown, 


Evaline Clifton 


salute—Mrs. 
Apams, Historian. 


There dwelt a man, the flower of human kind, 
There dwelt the soldier, who his sword ne’er drew 
There dwelt the hero, who ne’er killed for fame, 


There dwelt the statesman, who, devoid of art, 
Gave soundest counsels from an upright heart; 


There dwelt the Father of the realms he blessed ; 


And felt a grandeur that disdained a crown. 


and then to Senile in om when it was 
She remembered distinctly 
that her father died March 8, 1864, at the 


age of one hundred 
and four years. He 
begged to be allowed to 
enlist at the beginning of 
the Revolution, but his 
parents prevented his go- 
ing until he was seven- 
teen years of age. Miss 
Clifton described him as 
“just a slip of a boy” 
hen. 

Miss Clifton has a 

nely shaped head, show- 
ig much strength of 
naracter. She remained 
with her father until his 
death, and spoke most 
affectionately of him. 
She resides with a grand- 
nephew near Marshfield, 
Mo. 

Nathan Clifton was 
buried with military 
honors, the old flint lock 
musket he carried in the 
Revolution being used in 
EUGENE 


j 
q William Day» 


Patriotic in the principle which prompted 
it, and tenderly reverent in the order of its 
execution, the unveiling of the bronze tablet 
on the Armory building on Sunday after- 
noon, in memory of the first founders of 
Ionia as a commercial community, was a 
beautiful expression of a sentiment long 
cherished by an appreciative people. 

The tablet, which is of bronze, was given 
a prominent place on the north front of the 
first military building erected by the State 
of Michigan, at the northwest corner, and 
bears upon its face in raised letters the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


The Dexter Colony, lonia, Mich. 


city to-day, to do honor to the memory of 
a group of true empire builders, the Dexter 
colonists, who, forsaking their homes and 
friends in good old New York State, turned 
their faces toward the frontier of our young 
republic. Who of us can draw a truthful 
picture of that little band of men, women 
and children which was gathered together — 


on the morning of April 22, 1833, at Herki- % i . 
mer, N. Y.? They were there to bid fare- 


well to those who were near and dear to | 
them. It required courage, fortitude and > 
faith in God in those who composed the 
Dexter colony to brave the hardships of a 


SAMUEL DEXTER 
OLIVER ARNOLD 
EDWARD GUILD 


DR. WILLIAM B. LINCOLN 
WARSER DEXTER 


THIS TABLET IS DEDICATED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 
AND 


ABRAM DECKER 
BRAVE PIONEERS 


WHO ENDURED THE HARDSHIPS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UNBROKEN 
WILDERNESS OF MICHIGAN AND FOUNDED IONIA, MAY 23, 1833. 
ERECTED BY THEIR DESCENDANTS AND STEVENS THOMSON 
MASON CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


1833-1911. 


ERASTUS YEOMANS 
JOEL GUILD 
DARIUS WINSOR 


WINSOR DEXTER 
PATRICK M. FOX 


Mr. Daniel W. Tower gave an account 
of the Dexter Colony at the unveiling, May 
28, 1911, in which he said in part: 

It seems to be a fact that the spirit ani- 

mating the noble men and women who go 
out into new and undeveloped regions to 
found new homes, is that of the true 
builder, who delights in his work. Some 
poet has voiced this thought in writing of 
the great architect and sculptor, Michael 
Angelo: 
“The hands that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
They builded better than they knew.” 

We are gathering here in this beautiful 


month’s journey through the wilds of Mich- 
igan territory. 

At that time this great northwest terri- 
tory was so difficult of access that prisoners 
were banished to Green Bay, Wis., then a 
penal colony, it being considered that there 
was little prospect of their being able to 
return to resume their criminal careers 
among the Eastern States. 

The party journeyed from Herkimer to 
Buffalo on a canal boat called Walk-in-the- 
Water. From Buffalo they sailed on the 
steamer Superior for Detroit. After a 
stormy passage they finally arrived at De- 
troit. Here oxen were purchased, their 


J 
| 
oa 
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wagons put together, and the household 
goods packed therein. “The journey was 
resumed over roads hardly worthy of the 
name. Only six miles were traveled the 
first day out. 

From Shiawassee no road existed, and no 
wagon had ever been further west. Roads 
had to be cut through the forest, and bogs 
and marshes were crossed with great diffi- 
culty. At night camp was made, but sleep 
was often disturbed by the howlings of 
wolves or the cry of a panther. 

Each name recorded in enduring bronze 
on this memorial tablet carries with it some 
hallowed memory to you. 

Samuel Dexter was the organizer and 
leader of the so-called Dexter colony, he 
having in 1832 visited the future site of 
Ionia and selected lands for settlement. He 
was born in Providence, R. I., and was a 
direct descendant of Roger Williams, the 
noted preacher to the Indians, who was 
banished from the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay by the Puritans on account of his in- 
dependent religious beliefs. This may ac- 
count for the kindly human side to be found 
in the character of Samuel Dexter. 

That he was honest, thoughtful, gener- 
ous and just in all his dealings with his 
fellow men is my belief. I do not doubt 
but that he strove in every way to encourage 
the growth and expansion of the colony. 
That he welcomed prospective settlers by 
helping them to get a start in this locality 
is a fact well known to the older residents. 
His public spirit and enterprise in building 
the first saw and grist mill on the spot 
where we are now gathered shows that he 
foresaw the growth here of a flourishing 
commonwealth. 

Once arrived in this beautiful valley, 
there was work in plenty for every one. 
With what splendid spirit and energy did 
they set about the erection of crude shelters 
and preparing the ground for their first 
crops. The trials and vexations of their 


Waat flower is this that greets the morn; 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born; 
With burning star and flaming band, 
It kindles all the sunset land, 

Oh, tell us what its name may be, 

Is this the flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, oe 
The starry flower of Liberty. gr 


journey were soon forgotten in the joy they 
found in working out their new ambitions. 

The problem of the Indian seems to have 
been justly and fairly solved, and it is a 
lasting tribute to the honesty of those who 
were in authority to record the fact, that 
when the party found on arrival that the 
Indians, thinking they were not coming that 
spring, had prepared the ground and 
planted corn and melons, they paid them 
in full for their crops. 

It is a great pleasure to note in the red- 
men’s favor that no depredation of any 
consequence against life or property stands 
charged to them, so far as known. The 
one instance of this nature of which I have 
knowledge is that when a squaw stole an 
axe, the chief of the tribe called her a bad 
Indian and made her return the axe to its 
owner. Only peaceful relations seem to 
have existed between the colonists and their 
dusky neighbors. To have lived happily 
and peacefully for years surrounded by 
savages reveals an honest, kindly side to 
the character of these, our forefathers, that 
is a delight to record. 

To you, their descendants, this is hal- 
lowed ground, for here your ancestors la- 
bored, loved and passed on to their reward, 
conscious that by their efforts the seeds of 
liberty of speech, thought, action and re- 
ligious worship had been deeply planted in 
a new and virgin soil, where their children 
could carry out the great work for which 
they labored and sacrificed. Your earnest 
and praiseworthy desire to erect this tablet 
carries its own reward. 

May the life that these pioneers lived 
here, and the labors they performed here, 
serve as a lasting example to us, their de- 
scendants, to so order our lives that we 
will set principle above expediency, virtue 
above thrift, and honor above wealth. If 
we can draw from the homely lives of our 
forefathers these lessons they will not have 
lived and wrought in vain. 


—O. W. Holmes. 
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~ Banquet Hall at a Luncheon to the National 


* 
Board of Management, October 4, 1911 
d d By Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, President General Poy bbe la 
Old Thomas Tusser, the first almanac-maker, ” the generation before Shake- ro | 
speare, in one of his rustic rhymes, sings: 
When beards wag all.” 


Here is a Twentieth Century assemblage, and a happy one, yet with no beards at 
all! That would surely have astonished Mr. Thomas Tusser, and many a later gen- _ 
eration of worthies. Not until our own day have women dared to dream, and known _ 
how to realize, the dream of dwelling “in marble halls.” Yet here we are, in the pes 
threadbare words of an old and forgotten American poet, in a literally “ gay and festive e a 


scene in halls of dazzling light.” he 


And not only gayly, but very gratefully, and very reverently and seriously, do af 
we dedicate this newly furnished banquet hall, to the memory of the fathers and dee 7 
mothers, and sons and daughters, of the time that tried men’s souls, and found them, aie ; 
not failing, but steadfast and true. May this Hall be one more gallery, to echo here | cy 
2 _ forever, the gratitude and veneration that gave to the nation’s capitol the name of : 


af 


I need no poet’s touching lay, 
Or minstrel’s stirring song, 

To wake my fealty to this 
Dear land where I belong; 

For in my soul’s most sacred shrine, 
There grown with life apace, 

I feel the love which burned of yore 
In patriots of my race. 


Although my arm be weak to hold 
Her shield when dangers loom, 
Yet firm my spirit to endure 
The night’s enfolding gloom; 
For, by the blood my fathers shed, 
I pledge myself to be, 
Through shadow and through sun, her own 
True daughter of the free. 


By Maud Dudley Shackelford 


I bless the faith which gave her birth, 
The pride which formed her stand, a 
The liberty which crowns her now, ae 
A just and mighty land, ae 
Whose deeds of mercy t’ward the world 
Shall in the future set, 
On glory’s citadel of peace, 
A higher standard yet. 


I see how honored her 

By nations old in fame; 

I feel each laurel she achieves eee 
Writ on my heart in flame. 
And when that heart can feel no more, 


Then lay it ’neath her sod, 


For surely there ’twill nearer be 
The kingdom of its God! 


This department is intended for hitherto un- 
published or practically inaccessible records of 
patriots of War for American Independence, 
which records may be helpful to those desiring 
admission to the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and to the registrars 


of Chapters. Such data will be gladly received 
by the editor of this magazine. 
Tue Last Survivors OF THE WAR FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, West Somerville, 
Mass. 
(Continued from the August AMERICAN 
MoNnTHLY MAGAZINE.) 

Scott, Ezekiel, d. Sept. 13, 1848; served six 
years; settled in Butler, N. Y. 

Sears, Capt. Barnabas, d. Feb. 26, 1850, aged 
85, at Amherst, Mass. 

Sears, Elisha, d. June 29, 1821, at Barre, 
Mass., aged 74 years. He m. Hannah ——, 
who d. Oct. 20, 1842, aged 86; a pensioner. 

Sears, Serg. Jonathan, d. Feb. 18, 1808, at 
Ashfield, aged 57 years. He m. ‘Abigail Hall, 
who d. Nov. 18, 1842, aged bt a pensioner ; 
resided at Amherst, Mass., 

Seeber, Henry, b. March’ - 1741, at Indian 
Castle, N. Y.; served in French and Indian 
War; was at Oriskany, under Herkimer. He 
d. May 15, 1845, leaving six generations of 
descendants. 

Seeley, Abram, d. April 30, 1848, at Great 
Barrington, Mass., aged 86; a pensioner. He 
was b. at New Haven, Conn. 

Seger, Ebenezer, d. "May 6, 1813, at New- 
ton, Mass., aged 63 years. He m. Mehitable 
—, who "d. Nov. 24, 1844, aged 87; a pen- 
sioner. 

Selleck, Peter, d. Sept. 16, 
N. Y., aged 84; a pensioner. 
Conn. 

Sewall, Henry, d. Sept. 4, 1845, at Augusta, 
Me., aged 93; a pensioner. Major general of 
militia after the Revolution. 

Sexton, Noble, d. Feb. 13, 1829, in Frank- 
lin Co., N. Y.; a pensioner; served in the 
Mass. line. He was b. in Sheffield, Mass., 
1763. His mother was a dau. of Capt. Elisha 
Noble. Resided at Monkton, Vt., in 1790. 

Shar pe, 
bush, 


1840, at Paris, 
He was b. in 


George, d. Jan. 27, 1845, at Green- 
Y., aged 86 y. 8 mo. and 21 days. 


Sherman, William B., d. March 13, 1846, at 
Williamstown, Mass., aged 86; a pensioner. 
He m., before 1788, Sarah , who d. Sept. 
12, 1843, aged 79. 

Shumway, Samuel, d. Oct. 2, _1842, at Stur- 
bridge, Mass., aged 93; a He m. 
Polly Hooker, be in 1821. 

Sill, Elisha, Dr., d. May 27 1845, at Wind- 
sor, Conn. He was b. at Lyme, Conn.; moved 
to Wilkes-Barre young; was surgeon’s mate. 

Simpson, Benjamin, d. March 22, 1849, at 
Saco, Me., aged 90; said to have been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Tea Party. 

Skeele, Amos, Dr., d. March 2, 1843, at 
Chicopee, Mass., aged 93; a pensioner. 

Skillings, Thomas, d. May 12, 1810, at Gor- 
ham, Me., aged 61. He m. Mary Burnell, who 
d. Aug. 5, 1846, aged 82; a pensioner. 

Skinner, Israel, d. May 14, 1837, at Rutland, 
Mass., aged 82; a pensioner. He m., 1791, 
Sarah Douglass, who d. Dec. 15, 1841, aged 
90; a pensioner. 

Small, d. Nov., 
Me., aged 9. 

Small, eet, d. July 26, 1838, at Wolfboro, 
N. H.,, aged 83; was at Bennington. 

Smart, Dudley, d. Jan. 14, 1851, at Chiches- 
ter, N. H., aged 93. He m. Susanna 
who d. Jan. 11, 1851, aged 94 y. and 5 mo. 

Smith, Abisha, d. May 18, 1845, at Norton, 
Mass., aged 84; gravestone says “ Revolution- 
ary Soldier.” 

Smith, Capt. Amos, d. Nov. 14, 1843, at New 
York Mills, N. Y., aged 81. He was b. in 
eA Marlboro, Mass.; settled in Whiteboro, 


1851, at Phipsburg, 


Smith, Benjamin, d. Jan. 14, 1838, at Went- 
worth, Y.; a pensioner. He m. Rebecca 
Keyes, who was a pensioner, 1840. 

Smith, Ebenezer, d. March 17, 1844, at Ar- 
cadia, N. Y., aged 86. 

Smith, Capt. Ephraim, d. Jan. 13, 1835, at 
Gorham, Me., aged He m. Elizabeth Hard- 
ing, who d. Dec. 9, 1834, aged 78. 

Smith, Gideon, d. Oct. 22, 1849, at North 
ig Mass., aged 90; formerly of Lyme, 


Smith, Isaac, d. Dec. 8, 1840, at Lexington, 
Mass., aged 76; a pensioner. He m., 1798, 
Sally Iles. 


a 


Smith, Isaac, d. Feb. 28, 1843, at Beverly, 
Mass., aged 82; a pensioner. He m. Susanna 
Thissell, who d. Feb. 28, 1837, aged 74. : 

Smith, Jacob, d. July 8, 1831, in Franklin 
Co., N. Y., aged 85; a pensioner. 

Smith, Capt. Jesse, d. June 22, 1826, at Charl- 
ton Mass., aged 68. He m. Sally , who 
d. March 26, 1848, aged 85; a pensioner. She 
was b. in Spencer, Mass. 

Smith, Jeremiah, d. May 15, 1840, at Wal- 
pole, Mass.; a pensioner. 

Smith, Joel, b., 1757, at Deerfield, Mass.; a 
pensioner, 1840. He m. Sibyl , who d 
July 4, 1840, aged 71; a pensioner. 

Smith, Jonathan Warren, d. Aug. 14, 1833, 
aged &6, at Hubbardston, Mass. He m. Cath- 
arine , who d. March 20, 1845, aged 97 
y. and 5 mo.; a pensioner. 

Smith, John, d. April 1, 1840, at Jericho, Vt., 
aged 80. He was b. at Taunton, Mass.; was at 
Burgoyne’s surrender; left a widow, with 
whom he had lived 55 years. 

Smith, John, d. Aug. 11, 1840, at Hadley, 
Mass., aged 89; a pensioner. He had three 
wives and several children. 

Smith, John, d. Oct. 28, 1851, at Newbury, 
Vt., aged 93; a pensioner; served in the N. H. 
line. He m., 1780, Sarah Kincaid, who d. Jan. 
23, 1854, aged 93, after a wedded life of 71 y., 
6 mo., and 27 days. He was colonel of militia 
from 1812 to 1815. 

Smith, John, d. Feb. 2, 1852, at Montville, 
Conn., aged 92; a pensioner. He m., 1783, 
Lydia Ames, who d. Oct. 25, 1854, aged 91. 

Smith, Joshua, d. Feb. 7, 1849, at Oakfield, 
N. Y., aged 8o. 

Smith, Levi, d. March 29, 1843, at Westboro, 
Mass., aged 86; a pensioner. He m. Susanna 
, who d. Sept. 12, 1847, aged 87. 

Smith, Robert, d. Dec. 25, 1820, at Barre, 
Mass., aged 71. He m. Mary , who 4. 
Aug. 21, 1843, aged 67; a pensioner. 

Smith, Samuel, d. Jan. 19, 1853, at Gilsum, 
N. H., aged 95. 

Smith, Simeon, d. March 4, 1843, at West 
Springfield, Mass., aged 89 y., 5 mo., and 6 
days; was at White Plains and Saratoga. 

Smith, Stephen, d. June 22, 1851, at North- 
ford, Mass., aged 100 y. and 6 mo. 

Smith, William, d. Sept. 22, 1831, at Tisbury, 
Mass., aged 81. He m. Thankful , who 
d. Oct. 28, 1840, aged 86; a pensioner. 

Snell, Anthony, d. March 19, 1853, at Digh- 
ton, Mass., aged 90 y. and 9 mo. 

Snell, Capt. Joseph, a native of Ashford, 
Conn.; a pensioner, at Union, Conn., aged 88, 
in 1840. He m., 1783, Abigail Barton, who d. 
1784; 2d, 1785, Lydia Farnham, who d. 1819; 
3d, Margery, widow of Jonathan Harwood, of 
West Stafford, Conn., who d. July 25, 1848, 
aged 93. 

Spalding, Dea. Champion, d. Sept. 7, 1846, 
at Whitesboro, N. Y., aged 93; in the Conn. 
militia; settled in Plainfield, N. H. 

Souther, Laban, d. Dec. 19, 1840, at Scituate, 
Mass., aged 78; a pensioner. He m. Betsey 
, who d. Nov. 9, 1832, aged 72. : 

Spear, Capt. Benjamin, d. Nov. 27, 1820, at 
Bellingham, Mass., aged 60. He m. Elizabeth 
, who d. Nov. 20, 1847, aged 82; a pen- 
sioner, 
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Spear, William, d. July 1, 1844, in Franklin 
Co., Ga., aged ror. 

Sprague, Capt. Philip, d. April 1, 1856, at 
Hartford, Vt., aged 92; a pensioner. 

Stanley, Frederick, d. April 19, 1842, at Os- 
wego, N. Y., aged 84 y. and 4 days; a native 
of Conn. 

Stansell, Nicholas, b. in Springfield, Mass., 
1755; settled in the Mohawk Valley. He d. 
Dec. 11, 1819, at Arcadia, N. Y. 

Steele, Dea. Bradford, d. Dec. 23, 1841, at 
Derby, Conn., aged 80; a pensioner. He m., 
1785, Ruth Wheeler, who d. Feb. 20, 1850, aged 


gl. 

Stetson, Elisha, d. Feb., 1848, at Durham, 
Me., aged 89; a pensioner. He m., 1784, Re- 
becca Curtis. 

Stevens, Abraham, Dea., d. March 20, 1842, 
at Barre, Mass., aged 84; a pensioner. He m. 
Mary , who d. Aug. 3, 1833, aged 70 y. 
and 6 mo. 

Stevens, Benjamin, d. Nov. 29, 1843, at Gor- 
ham, Me., aged 83; a pensioner. He m. Amy 
Webb, who d. Nov. 25, 1814, aged 60. 

Stevens, Phineas, d. Dec. 8, 1840, at Town- 
send, O., aged 88; a native of Mass.; in the 
Lexington Alarm; settled in Lima, N. Y.; re- 
moved to Townsend. 

Stewart, Alexander, d. May 26, 1833, at Wil- 
liamston, N. Y., aged 85; b. in Wighton, Scot- 
land; corporal in the Mass. line. 

Stewart, Jesse, d. March 18, 1851, at Kort- 
right, N. Y., aged 92. 

Stewart, Joseph, d. Sept. 20, 1843, at Put- 
nam, N. Y., aged 86. 

Stewart, Nathan, d. June 10, 1844, at Oneida 
Castle, N. Y., aged 86; b. Nov. 6, 1758, at 
Goshen; in the army seven years. 

Stewart, Paul, d. March 22, 1851, at Wales, 
Mass., aged 87. 

Stickney, Major Benjamin, d. Nov., 1850, 
aged 91, at Hallowell, Me. 

Still, Ebenezer, d. Feb. 8, 1848, at Walworth, 
N. Y.; a pensioner; in the Mass. line. 

Stillman, Major Joseph, d. Oct. 10, 1841, at 
Wethersfield, Conn., aged 83; a pensioner; en- 
tered as drummer boy, rose to captain. 

Stimpson, Andrew, d. Dec. 25, 1849, at 
Charleston, Mass., aged 90 y., 6 mo.; a pen- 
sioner. 

Stimpson, Thomas, d. April 9, 1851, at Dana, 
Mass., aged 87. 

Stimson, Lemuel, b. July 11, 1759; d. Sept. 
22, 1840, at Ashburnham, Mass.; was at Bun- 
ker Hill. 

Stoddard, Capt. Noah, d. Jan. 25, 1850, at 
Fairhaven, Mass., aged 95; an officer in the 


navy. 

Stoddard, Capt. Silas, d. July 3, 1850, at 
Macedon, Conn., aged 91; saved on the naval 
ship Discovery; was in severe naval engage- 
ments. 

Stone, James, d. Nov. 1, 1844, at Phillips- 
ton, Mass., aged 86; a pensioner; b. in War- 
ren, Mass. He m. Judith , who d. Feb. 
26, 1843, aged 79. 

Stone, Joseph, d. Feb. 5, 1841, at Dedham, 
Mass., aged 78; a pensioner. He m. Hannah 
, who d. Oct. 7, 1840, aged 82. 

Sturtevant, Seth, d. July 11, 1852, at Hart- 
ford, Me., aged 93; was at Valley Forge, Still- 
water, and Monmouth. 
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Oklahoma City Chapter (Oklahoma).— 
This Chapter has had a successful year un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. T. W. William- 
son, one of the pioneer women of Oklahoma, 
It was with regret the Chapter had to ac- 
cept her refusal of re-election. She, how- 
ever, is ably succeeded by Mrs. William E. 
Taylor, who has held the office of Treas- 
urer for three years. “The Chapter ob- 
served all its special days, which are Or- 
ganization Day, February 22, and Flag 
Day. Organization Day, December 14, is 
always observed with Mrs. Robert P. Car- 
penter, at whose home the Chapter was 
organized in 1904, with fourteen charter 
members. We now number over one hun- 
dred. On February 22, Mrs. Williamson 
gave her spacious home for a reception. 
Many Daughters were in Colonial dress. 
Flag Day was also celebrated with the Re- 
gent. Mrs. Robert H. Gardner, our dele- 
gate to the National Congress, gave her in- 
teresting report, and Mrs. Williamson 
added many items of interest. At the con- 
clusion, Mrs. T. G. Chambers presented 
Mrs. Williamson with a Daughter of the 
American Revolution spoon as a token of 
love and appreciation from the Chapter. 

In March we entertained the State Con- 
ference, there being two other Chapters in 
the State—Muskogee and Hobart. Mrs. 
Wm. J. Pettee, former Regent of the Okla- 
homa City Chapter, was re-elected State 
Regent, having held the office the past two 
years.” One was called home by the Silent 
Messenger death, Mrs. Adele Davis Kone. 
We have given a membership to some girl 
for the coming year in the Martha Berry 
School; offered a medal for the best his- 
torical essay in the eighth grade of our high 
school and aided in the keeping of a Sane 
and Safe Fourth. During Mrs. William- 
son’s Regency she has established a fund for 
a Daughter of the American Revolution 
club house, and we are working for the com- 
pletion of this in the near future—Mary 
Evuiotr CARPENTER, Historian. 


Brattleboro Chapter (Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont).—On June 27 the Brattleboro 


Work of the Chapters 


(Chapter reports are limited to three hundred words each) 


Chapter and the people of Vernon dedi- 
cated the marker and flag which has been 
erected to mark the site of Fort Bridgman 
in that town. 

Miss Calma Howe, of Boston, who took 
part in the programme, is seventh in descent 
from Jemima Howe, who was captured at 
the fort by the Indians in 1755, while an- 
other lineal descendant, Mr. Howe, came 
from Canada to attend the exercises. The 
grave of Jemima Howe in the old cemetery 
near the site of the fort was covered with 
laurel, as was the tombstone. 

The marker is a granite boulder five feet 
in height, four feet in width and three feet 
thick at the base, and two feet at the top. 
The inscription is on a bronze tablet three 
feet long and two feet wide. 

A flag was also erected, which was the 
gift of six Daughters, whose former homes 
were in Vernon. 

The programme of the exercises in- 
cluded: Address of welcome, Mrs. W. F. 
Root, Regent; unveiling of marker, Misses 
Calma Howe and Margaret Barber; plac- 
ing of laurel wreath on marker, Miss 
Dorothy Hubbard; salute to the flag and 
singing, school children of Vernon; his- 
torical address, Kittredge Haskins; sketch, 
“ Jemima Howe, the Fair Captive,” Mrs. 
J. L. Stockwell; reading, “ Jemima Howe 
Tute’s Will,” Mrs. Mary Howe Burton, 
of Clinton, Mass.; address for Sons of the 
American Revolution, Dr. H. D. Holton; 
address for town of Vernon, the Rev. G. E. 
Tyler; address, Dr. N. P. Wood, of North- 
“field, Mass. 

The programme was interspersed with 
patriotic songs and music by the band. 


Gen. Lewis Morris Chapter (Springfield, 
Vermont ).—Our Chapter re-elected its effi- 
cient Regent, Mrs. E. M. Roscoe, -t its 
annual meeting in December. 

The meetings have continued to hold the 
interest of its members, both socially and 
educationally. 

‘The full membership of seventy is main- 
tained, with a good waiting list. 

In March a guest night was held. 


id 


A fine address was given by Mason S. 

Stone, Superintendent of Education, on 
“Decisive and Interesting Events in His- 
tory.” 
The Chapter has placed a boulder, with 
a bronze plate suitably inscribed, in the old 
Crown Point Cemetery on the Crown 
Point Road in Springfield, where the bodies 
of many Revolutionary soldiers and early 
settlers along the Connecticut River are 
buried.— Fora A. Smitu, Historian. 


Virginia Dare Chapter (Tacoma, Wash- 
ington).—At the annual meeting held in 
May, 1910, Mrs. E. B. Judson was elected 
Regent. 

The annual picnic took place at Mrs. B. 
E. Buckmaster’s country home at Fern 
Hill. 

The new year of 1911 opened brilliantly 
with a luncheon given by the new Regent, 
Mrs. E. B. Judson, in honor of Mrs. Gore, 
the State Regent. Mrs. Gore gave a splen- 
did talk, and recommended many activities 
which she earnestly wished the Daughters 
to take an interest in. 

The next regular meeting was a gala 
occasion. Mrs. George Hellar invited the 
Chapter to lunch with her at the beautiful 
new Country Club. 

All the year a cry had been raised for 
more money for the treasury. Mrs. John 
A. Parker, with an ever-ready kindness, of- 
fered, not only her home, but refreshments 
and prizes for a card party. Each member 
had the privilege of inviting one guest, out- 
side the Chapter, and the added privilege 
of paying fifty cents, the total amount 
raised, to go into the treasury. 

The work of the Chapter has been varied 
and earnest. At one of the meetings early 
in the year twenty-five dollars was voted to 
be sent to Washington, D. C., to apply on 
the bust of Washington fund. 

The Chapter has retained a delegate in 
the Tacoma President’s Council, which or- 
ganization still remains a potent factor for 
civic betterment. A member has also at- 
tended the meetings of the Protective Aid 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A., and will 
again give five dollars toward this work for 
the year. Still another committee has acted 
with the Tacoma Pure Food Inspector to 
go with her, at stated times, to visit places 
where food is prepared or sold for public 
use. A very creditable showing has been 
made in making Tacoma’s foodstuffs clean 


WORK OF THE CHAPTERS 


and the places they are prepared sanitary. 
Mrs. O. E. Ellis, a member of Virginia 
Dare, who is chairman of the National 
Pure Food Committee of the Federation, 
deserves unstinted praise for the activity 
and splendid results in this line of work. 
At Christmas time a committee of two, as- 
sisted in the sale of Red Cross stamps for 
the Anti-luberculosis League. 

‘Lhe annual contest for the best essay on 
some American historical subject, among the 
students of the eighth grades of ‘lacoma, is 
now in progress. 

At the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Washington State Historical Building in 
‘Tacoma our Kegent, Mrs. Judson, put in 
the stone the roster of the Chapter, with 
names in full, and also a short sketch of the 
aims and object of its existence. 

At the State Assembly held in Seattle this 
year, Mrs. Ellis was elected to the oflice 
ot State Historian. ‘lwo of the members 
were on the programme. Mrs. J. Austin 
Noltert was to sing a group of songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. D. Calkins. 
number was of especial interest to the Chap- 
ter, because the songs are Mrs. Calkins’s 
own compositions. — Bess SHorgs EL- 
DREDGE, Historian, 


The Richmond, Indiana, Chapter was 
organized January, 1906, with thirteen 
members enrolled, Mrs. H,. H. Weist, Ke- 
gent. ‘Lhe Chapter has marked graves of 
two Revolutionary soldiers, observed Flag 
Day in public schools, presented prizes to 
those writing best essay on American his- 
tory or attaining highest degree of excel- 
lence in history classes, Mrs. Gaar present- 
ing silver loving cup for best essay on 
Washington; observing Washington’s birth- 
day by half holiday in public schools, At 
a social meeting of Chapter the members 
were in costume and a Colonial tea was 
served, 

The Chapter gave $15 toward Y. M. 
C. A. Building. May 25, 1907, anniver- 
sary of battle of Lexington, Miss Alice 
Locke presented the Chapter a gavel made 
of historic wood from Lexington, Mass., 
with head from elm planted on Lexington 
Green by President U. S. Grant April 19, 
1875; handle from oak of the old belfry 
which held the bell that sounded the alarm 
April 18, 19, 1775. Miss Locke is a de- 
scendant of Capt. Jno. Parker, commander 
of the Minute Men. At art exhibit Chap- 
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ter made fine exhibit of Colonial jewelry, 
prints, old books, paintings, furniture, 
brasses, pewter, china, textiles, Chapter 
presented to Continental Hall, for Presi- 
dent General’s room, a mahogany table and 
cover costing $60 and $5 for shield of In- 
diana in the stained glass ceiling. ‘The 
Chapter sold Red Cross stamps tor anti- 
tuberculosis work, $10; gave $40 toward 
membership tickets for eight boys in Y. M. 
C, A., $10 toward expenses ot Federation 
of Clubs’ meeting, $10 to Associated Chari- 
ties for the poor at Christmas, presented 
also to public school an illuminated text 
of the pledge to the Flag, designed by 
Miss Locke. In 1911 a sanitary drinking 
fountain will be presented to the city and 
placed in one of the parks—Mars. J. M. 
Yaryan, Historian; Miss BERTHA GRACE 
Rosig, Regent. 


The James McElwes Chapter (Sigourney, 
Iowa).—Organized April 13, 1910, with 
twelve members, now numbering twenty- 
five. We contributed $5 to Continental 
Hall and $5 to the lowa Room. With the 
aid of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution we furnish bulbs and plants and 
care for a large flower bed in the park. 
We were invited to visit the High School 
on Washington’s Birthday, giving reports 
of the work of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Flag Day was observed 
by assembling at the beautiful suburban 
home of Mrs. Stockman, partaking of a 
picnic supper on the lawn in company with 
the Children of the American Revolution, 
the latter furnishing a fine programme of 
vocal and instrumental music and readings. 
The children are taking quite an interest 
in the work. The first month of our or- 
ganization was an eventful one. Mrs. 
Barker, our oldest member, whom we all 
loved, was summoned to the “ Home” 
above; one Daughter was married, and one 
gave birth to a daughter whom we voted 
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in as an honorary associate member.— 
Resecca T. Brent, Historian. 


Wyoming Valley Chapter (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania).—Organized April 
25, 1891, Mrs. Katherine Searle McCart- 
ney, Regent. The Wyoming Valley is fer- 
tile with historical associations of the Revo- 
lution, and this Chapter has marked many 
historical spots. It is the purpose of the 
Chapter to mark Fort Wilkes-Barre in the 
Public Square as soon as the consent of the 
proper authorities is given. 

The meetings have been well attended. 
We have had special programmes for Octo- 
ber 19, 1910; February 22 and April 19, 
1911, and on Flag Day Mrs. Benjamin 
Reynolds invited the Chapter to meet at 
her house, where a short programme was 
given and dainty refreshments served. 

On October 19, 1910, a reunion of the 
Chapter was held at the Wyoming Valley 
Country Club; there was a good attend- 
ance. The Regent made a short address 
of welcome and the time was spent in social 
intercourse. 

In February Mr. S. D. Warriner gave 
an illustrated lecture on the Panama Canal, 
to which the public was invited. 

February 22 a reception was given to 
the Regent in the Sun Parlor of the Y. W. 
C, A. Building. 

April 19, a lecture on “ Washington the 
Man.” 

May 31 a flag raising at River Side Park. 
The pole was presented to the Chapter by 
Col. Bruce Ricketts, the Chapter furnish- 
ing the flag. Invitations were sent to the 
different societies and organizations. A 
large assemblage witnessed the exercises. 
The Rev. James M. Farr opened the ex- 
ercises with prayer. The Regent made the 
presentation speech. The flag was raised 
to the top of the pole while the assemblage 
stood with bared heads and the band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner.”—ANNETTE 
Line WELLS, Recording Secretary. 


Exercises were held in Fort Griswold on Groton Heights, Conn., September 6, 1911, in 
commemoration of the opening of a “ Memorial Entrance” erected by the State of Connec- 
ticut in commemoration of the heroic defense of Fort Griswold against a British invasion 


September 6, 1781. 


Mrs. Sarah T. Kinney, Honorary Vice-President General of the National 


Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, is president of the commission. Miss 
Addie A. Thomas, Regent of the Ann Warner Bailey Chapter, of Groton, is one of the com- 
missioners. The old battle field and fort is in their charge, given them by the State. 
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Massachusetts has in preparation a new 
year book, giving names of National and 


LONGFELLOW 


will be resumed in the early fall in the 
studios of Marie Ware Laughton, founder 
of Committee of Safety Chapter, of Bos- 
Here the different Chapters “take ‘ Daughter.” 
turns ” in playing hostesses, and usually the 
State Regent is present. Here, too, the gathering of members September 9 in 
visiting Daughter finds a cordial welcome. the historic old inn. Marian Longfellow 
A bazaar is to be held the coming winter 
to raise money toward suitable headquarters 
in the proposed new building of the New Wayside Inn. Mrs. Nellie Rice Fiske is 
England Historical and Genealogical So- Regent. 
ciety. Mrs. Charles H. Massery, Honor- 
ary State Regent, is chairman of the Head- 
quarters Committee. 

Boston is to have a new Chapter this fall, 
called the Old North, and its founder is is to send out the call. 


Spokes from the “ Hub” : 


Contributed by Marion Howard Brazier 


ellow, and Wadsworth. 


given to Memorial 


Mrs. Marian Longfellow O'Donoghue, a 
charter member of the National Society, 
State officers, list of Chapters with prin- No. 203. She for many years resided in 
cipal officers, list of committees, etc. Head- 
quarters for Monday receptions and teas 


Washington and was a charter member of 
Mary Washington Chapter of the District 
and Correspondent Secretary of it for some 
ears. As a matter of sentiment she joined 
ne Elizabeth Wadsworth Chapter, of Port- 
und, Me., it being named for her great 
randmother, the mother of Longfellow. 
he represented this Chapter for many suc- 
essive years at the Continental Congress, 
nd on recently resigning was made honor- 
ry member. The new Chapter will be 
nade up of members new in the Society, 
ome of them descended from such men as 
Warren, Folger, Campbell, Preble, Long- 


Countess Magri, formerly Mrs. Tom 
Thumb, is a member of the Melzingahi 
Shapter, Fishkill, N. Y., though a native 
nd resident of Middleboro, Massachusetts. 
she occupies an oldtime house once the 
iome of the Warrens, her own people, and 
‘f Mayflower stock. It is most hospitable 
ind frequently visited by relatives and 
friends. Across the way is a more modern 
1ouse built by the late Tom Thumb and 
ccupied by the couple many years, but re- 
ently sold by the Countess. 
with pride to the many gifts and souvenirs 
as a result of travel and popularity, also to 
historic documents which may later be 


Countess Magri is honorary member of 
John Paul Jones and Minute Men Chap- 
ters of Boston and proud of being a 


Wayside Inn Chapter of Sudbury had a 


O’Donoghue, niece of the late poet and an 
honorary member, gave an address on 


A new club is being formed in Boston, 
made up of the living founders of D. A. R. 
Chapters in the entire State. 
H. Brazier is the originator of the idea and 
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The progressive young city of Alex: 
andria was the meeting place of the third 
annual conference of the Louisiana Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The sessions were held in the auditorium 
of the handsome new City Hall, March 24- 
25, 1911. 

Miss Virginia Fairfax, State Regent, 
presided with grace and dignity. Full dele- 
gations were present. ‘The reading of the 
Chapter reports occupied the morning ses- 
sion and showed that the fine spirit of work 
had been abroad, making the total of things 
accomplished a worthy and notable record. 

The day’s program was as follows: 


Invocation by State Chaplain Mrs. B. L. 
Price, Alexandria. 
Address of welcome, Mrs. L. M. Wade, 


Alexandria, Regent of Loyalty Chapter. 
Response to welcome, Mrs. Bettie Scott 
Youree, of Shreveport, Regent of Pelican 


Chapter. 

Report of State Regent, Miss Virginia 
Fairfax, New Orleans. 

Report of “ Spirit of ’76” Chapter, Mrs. S. 


C. Longmire, New Orleans, Regent. 
Report of “ Shreveport 1776-1908” Chapter, 
Mrs. Pennie Ardis Mill, Shreveport, Regent. 
Report of Pelican Chapter, Shreveport, Mrs. 
Jno. R. Land, Chapter Historian. 
Report of Prairie Mamou Chapter, 
nings, Mrs. O. W. Heywood, Regent. 
Report of Loyalty Chapter, Alexandria, 
Mrs. C. M. Flower, Chapter Historian. 


Jen- 


At the close of the morning session a 
luncheon was given by Loyalty Chapter to 
the visiting Daughters. 

The table talk sparkled with the wit of 
bright women, and stirring patriotic toasts 
were drunk in limpid water. 

A brilliant musicale, at the Rapides Club, 
at 8:30, was given in honor of the delegates 
and other visitors. 

The second and last day of the confer- 
ence was full of worth. 

Program as follows: 


Invocation by State Chaplain, Mrs. B. L. 
Price. 

Annual address by State Regent. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Scholarship was the new work taken 


State 


Louisiana 


up, to be done jointly by all of the Chapters. 
For that purpose it was decided to assess 
each Chapter an amount, according to 
membership, sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of a worthy young woman at one 
of the State institutions Mrs. J. R. 
‘Thornton, of Loyalty Chapter, Alexandria, 
was accorded the privilege of selecting the 
first beneficiary. 

The address of the State Regent fol- 
lowed. It was an able paper, splendid in 
sentiment, purposeful and earnest, the key- 
note of which was patriotic education. 

1 regret not being able to give Miss Fair- 
fax’s address in full. In it she clearly 
and forcefully touched on the achievements 
of our great Society in the past, and pointed 
out the many opportunities for work that 
are now confronting us—work that will 
benefit our children and our country. In 
closing she said: 

“ And still we hear the appeal: ‘ What 
can we do?’ We, in Louisiana can, and 
will, achieve great good in the broad field 
of Patriotic Education. We will organize 
Children of the Republic Clubs; we will 
make use of the lecture bureau, of story- 
telling hours; we will help the children by 
means of the playground and other modes. 
We will create and maintain respect for 
our flag, assist in securing desired legisla- 
tion, and become ideal Chapters and truly 
‘ Daughters of the American Revolution.’ ” 

The election of officers was as follows: 

Miss Virginia Fairfax, New Orleans, re- 
nominated State Regent. 

Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, of Pelican Chap- 
ter, Shreveport, State Vice-Regent. 

Mrs. Stem, Spirit of ’76 Chapter, New Or- 
leans, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Cooper Nelson, of Pelican Chapter, 
Shreveport, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. T. H. Scovell, Shreveport Chapter, re- 
elected State Treasurer. 

Mrs. Chas. M. Flower, 
Alexandria, State Registrar. 

Dr. Helen Flint, Prairie Mamou Chapter, 
Jennings, State Historian. 

Mrs. B. L. Price, Loyalty Chapter, re-elected 
State Chaplain. 

Magnificent bouquets of roses and carna- 
tions were presented to the State Regent 


Loyalty Chapter, 
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A reception followed at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Overton; the State Regent 
stood in line with the host and hostess. 
The third conference of Louisiana 


and earnestness. The desire to make the 


The eighth annual conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Florida, was held in Daytona February 
15 and 16, 1911, guests of the Abigail 
Bartholomew Chapter. 

Most of the delegates arrived on the 
afternoon preceding the formal opening of 
the conference and found the city gay with 
flags and our National Society colors. 
Cards with the words, ‘““ Welcome D. A. 


In the evening a brilliant reception was 
tendered by the local Chapter to the dele- 
gates and visitors, at the Palmetto club 
house. The ballroom was beautifully 
decorated with palms, bamboo and wild 
-smilax, with Daughters of the American 
Revolution pennants and United States 

flags, while in the dining hall Valentine’s 
_ Day was remembered with its bright ar- 
ray of hearts and ferns. 

The formal epening of the conference 
tok place on Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 15th, with the State Regent, Mrs. Ma- 
honey, of Jacksonville, presiding. 

Invocation was given by the Rev. B. F. 
Marsh, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, of Daytona, followed by the sing- 
ing of “ America” and the salute to the 
flag. 

The Regent of the hostess Chapter, Miss 
Kathryn E. Thorp, created a delightful 
homelike feeling in the hearts of those 
present by her cordial words of welcome. 
Mrs. F. X. Schuller, State Vice-Regent, re- 
sponded in behalf of the visiting Daugh- 
ters. 

The address of the State Regent was 
such as to inspire all Daughters to uphold 
the highest and best interests of this so- 
ciety. 

Among the visitors introduced were 
many Daughters of prominence from other 
States. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


Florida 


_R.,” were conspicuous in every store win-, 


State organization strong, useful, and in © 
every way helpful, was the wholesome spirit 
manifested, and the tenor of the State 
Regent’s excellent address. 
Mrs. Marriz H. 

State Historian. 


The State Regent reported ten Chapters 
in the State, with a membership of 200, 
seven Chapters being represented at the 
conference. 

A letter of greetings from our President- 
General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, was 
read, also expressing her regret in not be- 
ing able to be present. 

Wednesday evening Dr. Marsh gave a 
fine address on “ Patriotic Education.” 

Thursday morning the nomination and 
election of officers took place, resulting as 
follows: Miss Kathryn E. Thorp, of Day- 
tona, indorsed for State Regent; Mrs. J. 
P. Turner, of New Smyrna, for State 
Vice-Regent. Mrs. F. X. Schuller, of Or- 
lando, was elected secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Schuller being obliged to resign since, 
Mrs. Chas. E. Gardiner, of Daytona, was 
elected by the board to fill her place. 

Thursday afternoon the courtesy of an 
auto ride on the famous Daytona Beach, 
where the world’s speed records have been 
made, was extended the delegates and visit- 
ors, closing the afternoon with a delightful 
afternoon tea. 

Among the important items of business 
enacted by the conference was the passing 
of a resolution to petition the United States 
Congress for a modest appropriation for 
the restoration of old Fort Matangas, at 
St. Augustine, one of the very few remain- 
ing historic spots of the Spanish invasions. 

Also a resolution to the effect that some 
united effort in a legislative way be made 
to increase the use and care and possession 
of a flag in the public schools of Florida. 

The conference nominated Mrs, D. G. 
Ambler, of Washington, D. C., for Hon- 
orary State Regent for Florida. After one 
of the most successful conferences ever held, 
the meeting adjourned to meet again in 
February, 1912, in Jacksonville, the home 
of Daughters of the American Revolutioz 
of Florida, 
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a een Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
ANSWERS. 


1953. Riptey.—Thomas Ridley, of South- 
ampton Co., Va., was capt. of 4th Va. Regi- 
ment, March 11, 1776; major, March 1, 1778, 
of the roth Va.; transferred to the 6th Va., 
Sept. 14, 1778; and retired Feb. 12, 1781. (See 
Heitman’s Hist. Register.) He is mentioned 
as one of the officers for whose Rev. services 
land warrants were issued prior to Dec. 31, 
1784. (See Saffell’s Records of the Rev.) 
J. William Ridley, of Courtland, Southampton 
Co., Va., is a grandson of Major Ridley, and 
has all the family records—Mrs. W. Samuel 
Goodwyn, Emporia, Va. 

2008, Stone—Bart_ett.—As there were both 
Stone and Bartlett families among the original 
settlers of Guilford, Conn., in 1639, and as 
they intermarried, it is possible that Nehemiah 
Stone may be a descendant. Information can 
be obtained from the town clerk of Guilford, 
as the records there are very complete.—Miss 
Pearl A. Stone, 1oo1r N. Jefferson Street, 
Springfield, Mo. 

2015. THAYER—The Thayer memorial can 
still be obtained by addressing George A. 
Davis, Mexico, Oswego Co., N. Y. The Eph- 
raim Thayer referred to was the son of James 
and Deborah Thayer; was b. Oct. 14, 1749; m. 
Rebecca Porter, and had seven children (but 
no Harvey), and d. March 15, 1836—Mrs. B. 
e Byerly, 819 La Porte Ave., Fort Collins, 

olo 


2016. Fitca—Locxwoop.—Mrs. Blanche 
Fitch Power, Donna, Texas, writes that both 
Wm. Haynes Fitch, b. 1772 in Norwalk, Conn., 
and his wife, Hannah Lockwood, b. 1777, were 
children of Rev. soldiers; that she entered the 
D. A. R. on both services; and will gladly give 
all necessary information to anyone desiring 
to enter on those lines. 

2051. Kertin—Suirx.—Dr. H. T. Guss, 1406 
Girard St., Washington, D. C. (whose wife is 
the Regent of the Continental Dames Chap- 
ter, D. A. R.), writes: “ The Samuel Kerlin, 
of Essex Co., N. J., settled in or near Licking 
Creek Valley, Juniata Co., Pa. in 1809. His 
son, Samuel, followed blacksmithing and farm- 
ing, and afterward emigrated to Patterson 
(now Miflin) in said Co., where he d. March 


* Pleasantville, Harford Co., Md. 


21, 1875, aged 64 years. This Samuel Kerlin 
was m. to Elizabeth Guss, a great aunt of mine. 
Their children living in 1877 were: Hannah, 
Joseph, Isaac, and Elizabeth. Hannah m. John 
Varnes, whose P. O. address in 1877 was 
Their living 
children at that time were: John Kerlin 
Varnes, Elmira Jane Varnes, and Salina 
Varnes. Joseph Kerlin m. Louisa M. Mc- 
Kercher, and his address was Manitowoc, 
Wis. Isaac Kerlin m. Mary McFeters, 
and his address was Monticello, White 
Co., Ind. Elizabeth Guss Kerlin m. Charles 
L. Waream, whose address was Miflin, 
Pa., and I am under the impression they or 
their descendants are still living at that place. 
I am also under the impression that several 
representatives of the Shirk family are resi- 
dents of Juniata Co., Pa.” 

2090. Parsons.—Miss Alice C. Truby, 
Painesville, Ohio, writes: “General Samuel 
H. Parsons was thrown from his canoe in at- 
tempting to pass Beaver Falls and drowned in 
the Beaver River. This occurred Tuesday, 
Nov. 17, 1789. Although a very careful search 
for his body was made at the time it was never 
recovered.” 


QUERIES. 


2148. West—Hanp.—Mary West, b. March 
6, 1767, m. Abraham Hand, a Rev. soldier, 
Oct. 21, 1784, and had: Roxanna, Abner, 
James, Harvey, Clarinda Nelson, Experience, 
and Marcus, and d. Sept. 18, 1840. According 
to tradition, she lived at or near Richmond, 
Mass., at the time of her marriage. Previous 
to'1818 they moved to Galen, N. Y., and from 
there to Fitchville, Ohio, in 1837. Who were 
her parents? Did her father perform Rev. 
service? 

(2) Beach-—Hoyt.—Anna_ Beach (or 
Beech), b. March 25, 1730, m. Capt. Comfort 
Hoyt, of Danbury, Conn., in 1750, and had: 
Comfort, Jr. (who m. Eunice Mallery, of 
Woodbury, Litchfield Co., Conn.), Esther, 
Daniel, Agur, Amos, Abagail, and Ard. She 
d. at Danbury, Conn., Aug. 25, 1812. Who 
were her parents? 


(3) Hall m. at 
Kent, Conn., in 1785, Joseph Swetland, son of 
Luke Swetland, and had: Daniel, Mary, Han- 
nah, Artemus, Revillion, Gordon, Julia, Lord 


Butler, and Charles. Wanted, her ancestry, 
_ with all genealogical data. 
(4) Tirrany—SwetLanp.—Hannah Tiffany, 


pb. in Lebanon, Conn., April 8, 1783, m. at 
Windham, Conn., April 1, 1762, Luke Swet- 


land, a Rev. soldier ; d. at Kingston, Pa., Jan. 


683, 1809. Who were her parents? 


_b. in Franklin, Putnam Co., N 


(5) NICKERSON—GnRIST. Nickerson, 
Y., July 4, 


—-1793, m. in 1821 Nancy Grist (or Ghrist) at 


Pa 


Danbury, Conn., and d. at E. Clarkfield, Ohio, 
in 1881. His mother’s name was Joice. His 


_ brothers and sisters were: Betsey, Ann, Sally, 


Wm., and John. Who were his parents? 
Give all genealogical data. 

(6) Ghrist, 
mentioned above, was b., 1792, at Hartford, 
Conn. Her mother was Fitzpatrick 
(widow McCarty). Who were her parents? 
—N. A, C. 

2149. HaNnNAH—DANIEL—CUNNINGHAM.— 
Wanted, dates and places of birth and death 


- of George Hannah and his wife, Miss Cun- 


ningham (Ann, probably), who were the par- 
ents of Ann T. ne b. in Charlotte Co., 
Va., July 31, 1777, m. in 1803 to John T. Dan- 
iel, ’b. in Va. (Prince Edward Co., probably), 
Jan. 29, 1773, and moved to Green Co., Ba 
Did George Hannah or his father-in-law, ‘Cun- 
ningham, serve in the Rev. ?— K. 

2150. CooLEy—GorTIER. —Information desired 


z of one Isaac Cooley, and’ his wife, Abigail 


Gottier, who lived in Springfield, Mass., later 
moved to Agawam, Mass., where they died. 
Isaac m. three times. (1) Eunice Bodertha; 
(2) Huldah Worthington; (3) Abigail Got- 
tier. They had: Isaac, b. in Springfield, 1784; 
Jesse, Rodway, Amanda, Henry, Lauraney. 
Was Isaac related to the Real Daughter of the 
Mercy Warren Chapter, Mary Stebbins Coo- 
ley, dau. of Roger Cooley, Jr., and grand- 
dau. of Roger Cooley, Sen. ? 

(2) Canepy—Brown.—Parentage, with all 
genealogical data, and Rev. record, if any de- 
sired, of Alexander Canedy and his wife, 
Catherine Brown, who were m. in Halifax, 
Windham Co., Vt., ab. 1792, and in 1820 moved 
to Pa. with their family of nineteen children, 
stopping for a short time at Colerain, Mass., 
on the way. Their descendants are still living 
in Pa.—T. C. 

2151. StepHENS.—Where can a genealogy 
of the Stephens family, with whom Alexander 
H. Stephens was connected, be found?— 
W. J. S. 

2152. CLoTHIER—Sguire.—John Clothier, the 
third, m. at Cornwall, Conn., Eunice Squire. 
Wanted, her parentage. Did John Clothier’s 
oe or grandfather m. a Morgan?—K. L. 
M 


2153. 
Among the children of Joseph Throop, b. in 
Bristol, 1716, and his wife, Deborah Buell, b. 
July 23, 1718, were (according to tradition) : 
Joseph, b. 1743, m. Sarah Karson, and Dan, 
who m. Amy Barnes, April 25, 1771. Wanted, 
date of the marriage of Sarah Karson; also 
did Dan, son of Joseph and Sarah (Karson) 
Throop, b. May 31, 1774, m. his cousin, Amy 
Throop, dau. of Dan and Amy (Barnes) 
Throop, b. July 26, 1773? My grandmother, 
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Sarah Karson Throop, named for her grand- 
mother, m. Shubael Reed. She was the dau. 
of Dan and Amy Throop, and her father d. in 
1847, and is buried in Mich. Her mother d. 
in 1844 and is buried in N. Y. In the ceme- 
try in Mich. is another Dan Throop, buried 
- 1833. Some think him to be the father of 

Dan, Jr., others that he was the father of 
Amy; as the husband of Sarah Karson is said 
to have d. in 1785. All lived at one time in 
Middlebury, Vt., and Litchfield, Conn. Did 
the Dan, who d. in 1833, and was b. Nov. 8, 
1748, serve in the Rev.? Family tradition says 
he was a lieut—M. C. D. S. 

2154. BALL.—James Ball m. Margaret Smith 
and had, among others, a son, John E. Ball, 
who m. Elizabeth Dyer. James is said to have 
been the son of Col. Wm. Ball, of the Rev. 
Where can proof be found, and what was the 
name of his wife, the dates of birth and death 
of both, and any other data necessary to com- 
plete my papers for the D. A. R—D. W. G. 

2155. Gorpon.—James Gordon, b. in Ga., 
1773, is said to have been a relative of Gen. 
John B. Gordon. Wanted, ancestry, and exact 
relationship with the General. James m. 
Nancy Prestage (b. in Ga., 1778), and they 
had a dau., Temperance, b. in Miss., 1813.— 
H, M. T. 

2156. ConKLING—D1IMON—W HITAKER.—Wil- 
liam Conkling (or Conklin) bapt. in 1749 at 
Easthampton, L. I., m. Rebecca Whitaker, was 
a justice of the peace, and d. at Baskingridge, 
N. J., Feb. 14, 1803. He was the son of Ste- 
phen Conkling, bapt. 1721 at Easthampton, 
L. L, and d. in 1791, and his wife, Deborah 
Dimon. Wanted, official proof of Rev. serv- 
a if any, of either Stephen or William Conk- 
ing. 

(2) Joseph Conkling, son of the above Wm. 
Conkling and Rebecca Whitaker, m. Violetta 
Hampton, of Woodbridge, N. }. . who had 
brothers, Wm. and John, and (probably) was 
the dau. of William Hampton. Wanted, an- 
cestry, and Rev. service, if any.—C. H. C. 

2157. Dickinson—Griccs.—Abel Dickinson 
m. Keturah Griggs in Phila. ab. 1806 and d. 
ab. 1816. Their ancestors were from New 
England. Is he a relative of the Levi Dickin- 
son mentioned in the Rev. records for Octo- 
ber, and is she descended from the Joseph 
Griggs mentioned in Rev. records in the Dec. 
issue?—M, W. A. 

2158. Mrtter.—Was the Isaac Miller, who 
fought in the War of 1812, a son of the Rev. 
soldier, Isaac Miller, b. A il 15, 1743, son of 
Elias and Sarah Miller, who afterward moved 
to Dartmouth, Mass., from Middleboro, Mass., 
where he was born., and from whence he en- 
listed in the Rev.?—/. R. 

2159. WorcesteER—ParKER.—Francis Wor- 
cester, b. in Hollis, N. H., Oct. 27, 1758, moved 
to Plymouth, N. H., where he m. Hannah, dau. 
of Josiah Parker. (She was b. 1765 and d. 
1815.) They had seven children, among whom 
was Abigail, b. Oct., 1791, m., June 30, 1808, 
Joseph Draper, and d. 1831, leaving twelve 
children. One of them, Amanda Draper, b. in 
Vt., m. (in Boston, probably) Daniel Merrill, 
b. in 1808 in N. H. Ancestors desired of this 
Daniel Merrill also—H. M. P. 
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2160. Winans.—Jacob Winans, b. 1726, d. 
1810, m. three times and lived either in N. Y. 
or Pa. His father, John Winans, came from 
Holland. Did Jacob serve in the Rev., and 
what were the names of his wives ?—H. M. P. 

2161. Gitpert—Howe.—Ancestry desired of 
Sarah (or Sally) Gilbert, who m. —— 
Howe (b. in Worcester Co., 1733; d. 1795). 
According to an_old book Sally Gilbert was b. 
at Canterbury, Conn., in 1731, and d. in 1801. 
From the town clerk at Canterbury I have the 
record of a Sarah Gilbert, b. March 11, 1728, 
dau. of Noah and Sarah Gilbert, and sister of 
Wm., Eliz., Lucy, and Elijah. Is this the same 
person ?— 

2162. TraFron.—Wanted, ancestry and all 
genealogical data of Charles Gardner Trafton, 
b. Dec. 31, 1760, in ae Mass., and d. Feb. 
27, 1822, in Camden Co., N. C. 

(2) TRarton—Mrers.—Ancestry and dates 
desired of Elizabeth Miers, b. Feb. 2, 1802, at 
Hodges Ferry, Va. (Western Branch) m. Jo- 
seph Talbot Trafton in Portsmouth, Va. He 
was b. in Camden Co., N. C., Nov. 5, 1796. 

(3) SmitH—Tay Lor.—Ancestry and other 
desired of Wm. Robinson Smith, b. in Ports- 
mouth, Va., March 6, 1763; m. Martha Taylor, 
March 18, 1790; d. Jan. 19, 1833. Ancestry 
desired of Martha Taylor also. Did the par- 
ents of either of them have Rev. service? 

(4) Gtass—SmitH—BoswortH.—Ancestry 
desired of Drusilla Glass, b. in Va. (probably 
Portsmouth) who m. John T. Smith, Dec. 27, 
1821, at Portsmouth; and her sister, Rebekah 
Glass, who m. Ebenezer Bosworth, Feb. 21, 
1833. Did ~. of their ancestors perform Rev. 
service?—A, T, S. 

2163. —Wanted, ancestry 
of Rachel Holt, who m. Dea. Jonathan Burn- 
ham at Johnson, Vt. She was b. in 1758, and 
her husband was a Rev. soldier —A. L. T. 

2164. Mottey—RyLanp.—Rosanna Motley, 
of Va. (King and Queen, Caroline or Essex 
Counties), m. Joseph Ryland in 1780, and lived 
in Essex Co. until their removal to Ky., where 
both of them d. They were related to Robert 
and Edward Motley. What was the relation- 
ship? Did her ancestor serye in the Rev.?— 
x. 

2165. Crostey.—Information desired of a 
Rev. soldier, said to have been in the army of 
Gen. Wayne, by name of Crobley or Crobly, 
with all necessary genealogical data.—E. G. V. 

2166. Watson.—Official proof desired of the 
Rev. service of Stephen Watson, b., 1745, near 
Petersburg, Va., and d., 1839, near Greenwood, 
S. C., had three children, Matthew, Morton, 
and Sarah, who m. Thomas Cobb in 1794. 

(2) proof de- 
sired of the Rev. services of Thomas Thorn, 
who m. Mary Williams and lived in Chester 
District, S. C. His son, Capt. Charles Thorn, 
is said to have been in the Battle of Kings 
Mt., and to have shaken the Tory Ferguson as 
he fell dead. Thomas’s daughters were Sarah, 
who m. a Sandifer; Katherine, who m. 
Echols; Jane, m Beckham; Susannah, 
Fannie, m. Wall, 
and a dau., who m. a Bratton ; also Mary who 
= (1) Benjamin Clifton; m. (2) James Mc- 

ure. 
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(2) Branpon.—A full family history of Col. 
Thomas Brandon, of S. C., is desired.—A. R. 

BenNeT—CorNneELL.—Lucy Bennett, b. Jan. 
II, 1770, m. Amos Cornell (son of Israel and 
Chloe (Chase) Cornell, of Dartmouth), April 
II, 1793, and d. Feb. 5, 1845, leaving the fol- 
lowing children: Samuel, Amos, Stephen, 
Elizabeth, Orilla, and Russell; moved from 
Dartmouth to Lake George, and lived there 
when the battle of Plattsburg was fought dur- 
ing the War of 1812, in which the oldest son, 
Samuel, took part. Who were her parents? 
Where was she b., and where did she d., and 
where m.?—D. C. G. 

2167. ALEXANDER—BLACK.—Andrew Alexan- 
der, of Scotch descent, came from Ireland ab. 
1735 or 1740, and settled in Cecil Co. Md. 
(then Chester Co., Pa.). Prior to 1747 he 
moved to Augusta Co., Va. He m. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Stewart (T hompson) Aiken between 
the years 1735 and 1737, and two of their sons, 
James and Matthew, settled at Union, W. Va. 
One dau., Jane, m. John Black, of Blacksburg, 
Va. It is said that Andrew lived near Waynes- 
boro, Va. Can anyone give dates and proof 
of Rev. service? 

(2) Foster—Luke Foster, of Pa. (whose 
son, Charles, lived in Patrick Co., Va. and 
was capt. of a company in the Rev, and for 
sixteen years in the Va. Legislature) is said 
to have been y* the Rev. Is there any official 
proof?—E, T. M 

2168. Epaiston.—Is there any record of the 
death of Wm. Edmiston to be found in the 
Archives? He was said to have d. at the Bat- 
tle of King’s Mountain. When did that battle 

G. 


. take place ?>—E. C. 


2169. Scorr—Apams.—There were three 
brothers, John, James, and William Scott, who 
came to this country from Scotland, or the 
North of Ireland. After landing they sepa- 
rated, James going to N. C. and afterward to 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he fought under Col. 
John Sevier, who called him his “ right hand 
man.” He m. Jane Adams, had two children, 
James and Jane, and possibly others. Wanted, 
any information of these three brothers and 
their descendants, also of the family of Jane 
Adams.—E. S 

2170. StanpisH—Driscott.—Ancestry de- 
sired of Eunice Standish (said to be a de- 
scendant of Miles Standish), who m. Asa 
Driscoll, Nov. 29, 1808; also Rev. service, if 
any.—J. 

2171. James—Bryce.—Ancestry desired, with 
Rev. record, if any, of Dr. Edwin James, of 
Goochland Ca. Va., and his wife, Lillian 
Bryce—H. S. H. 

2172. ANDREWS—ELLIs.—Joseph Andrews, 
son of Joseph, Sen., m. Sarah Ellis, dau. of 
John Ellis, and fought in the War of 1812 
from Va. The parents (John Ellis and Jo- 
seph Andrews) emigrated about the same 
time, and settled in Va., between Richmond 
and Petersburg. Did either of them serve in 
the Rev.?—E. L. B. 

2173. PrestoN—CHAMBERLAIN.—Ruth Pres- 
ton m., in 1768, Joseph Chamberlain (who was 
the son of Richard) and had: Raymond, b. 
Aug. 19, 1769; d. Feb. 7, 1849; Abigail, b. Dec. 
25, 1775, m. ron; Joseph, Jr., b 


= 


Chamberlain and Elizabeth Hawkins. 


Sept. 8, 1777, d. Nov. 9, 1845; Ruth, b. May 
30, 1779, m. Witherspoon; Erastus, b. 
Sept. 27, 1782, d. July, 1848; John, b. Sept. 10, 
1784, m. Lucy Knowlton; Mary, b. Sept. 7, 
1786, m. Wheeler ; Silas, b. Jan. 9, 1780; 
pe "Hannah, b. Jan. 9, 1791, m. Blais- 
dell. Joseph d. at Newbury, Vt., Sept. 5, 1815, 
and Ruth d. Oct. 10, 1831, at the same place. 
Who were her parents? When and where was 
she b.? 

(2) CHAMBERLAIN,—Richard Chamberlain, 
father of Joseph, was the son of Nathaniel 
What 
was the name of Richard’s wife, and when 
was he m.? Also, when and where did he d.? 
—D. C. G. 

2174. Ells- 
- worth, b. in Dutchess Co., N. Y. (near Pough- 
_ keepsie), m. Sarah Reynolds, and d. at Rose, 
_ Wayne Co., N. Y. He was a Rev. pensioner, 
and at his death his wife also became a pen- 
sioner until her death in 1849. Wanted, an- 
cestry of both George Ellsworth and Sarah 
Reynolds.—L. S, 

2175. LoncsHore.—Ancestry and Rev. serv- 
ice, if any, desired of Euclidus Longshore, and 
his wife, who moved from Pa. to Newberry 
Co., S. C., and d. ab. 1820. They were Friends, 
and had: Robert, Sara, who m. Mar- 
bet; Samuel; Levi; Euclidus, who m. Gracie 
McConnell, Sept. 19, I9II. 

(2) and Eliza- 
beth Smith, of N. C., moved to Jackson Co., 
Ga. One of their children, Nancy, b. July 18, 
1793, m. Martin Hughes Pittman. Correspon- 
dence desired with descendants of any of the 
above by Mrs. C. K. Henderson, La Fayette, 
Ga. 


2176. MacEE—WALL.—Wanted, names of 
children of James Magee and Lydia Wall, of 
} , who were m. in 1752. Was he the James 
Magee who served in the Rev. under Capt. 
James Morgan, 2nd Battalion, N. J. Militia? 

(2) names of 
parents of Mary Holmes, Re m. Samuel El- 
lison, of Middlesex Co., N. J., in 1762. Did 
Samuel serve in the Rev., and did Mary’s 
father serve? 

(3) Scotr.—Can anyone tell me the name 
of the father of Patsy Scott, b. in Pa.,*Sept. 
25, 1783; moved to Ky. in 1785. Did he serve 
in the Rev.?—M. A. C. 

2177. Breevtnc.—Wanted, names and ad- 
dresses of any descendants of Benjamin Breed- 
ing, of Va. (probably Henry Co.), who was a 
private in the Rev. Has anyone joined the 
D. A. R. on his record?—K. P. B. F. 

2178. Copp—Poorr.—Joshua Copp, b. in 
Hampstead, N. H., May 11, 1741, m. at Hamp- 
stead, Sept. 10, 1758, Sarah Poore, of Rowley, 
Mass., moved to Warren, N. H., in 1768, bein 
the fourth family ‘to settle in the town, and 
there in 1804. In N. H. Hist. Col., Vol. VIL, 
p. 317, “Joshua Copp, Colt of Beef, Grafton, 
received 5 pounds and 14 shillings for ex- 
penses, etc., to notify teams of the time to 
receive beef.” He was also selectman for the 
town of Warren, 1779, 1780, 1782, 1786, 1787, 
1788, and 1791. At a town meeting held at 
Warren, July 10, 1780, it was voted that 
Joshua Copp (and others) “be a committee to 
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provide soldiers for the town and exempt 
those that have done turns in the war till 
others have equal to them.” Does this entitle 
his descendants to admission in the D. A. R.? 
—D. C. B. 

2179. Hoorer—Do you know of Sad gene- 
alogy of the Hooper family?—M. V 

2180. Smyser, 
emigrant, b. 1715 at Rueglebach, Wurtemburg, 
Germany, came to this country in 1738, settled 
near York, Pa., near 1745, and d. at York in 
1778. He had three sons: Col. Michael; Jacob, 
and Mathias. Each of them had a son, Jacob. 
Which one of the three was the Jacob who m. 
Maria Harmon, March 20, 1796, and was b. 
Jan. 18, 1772, and d. Dec., 1840? 

(2) Savace.—Information desired of the an- 
cestry and family of James Savage, who lived 
at Canaantown, N. Y., in 179%, and whose 
daus. m. Gov. Van Ness, of N ; Judge Y. 
Y. Roosevelt; Mr. McBride, of N. Y.; Mr. 
Frailey, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. and Ezra Dean, 
of Hillsdale, N. Y. 

(3) Weaver—Youset.—Daniel Weaver, b. 
May 4, 1773, at York, Pa., m. Elizabeth Youse, 
and d. May 22, 1842. Wanted, names of par- 
ents and any information i in regard to the early 
Weavers. —W. P. L 

2181. Nailer lived 
at Carlisle, Pa., m. Eleanor McKean (b. near 
1770), moved to Washington Co., Pa, where 
their first child was b. in 1790, named Alexan- 
der McKean Nailer, and later moved to Woos- 
oe Wanted, ancestry of both—W. 


2182. Gates—Brockway.—Joseph Gates was 
b. in East Haddam, Conn., d. in Westmore- 
land, N. Y., at the age of 92 years. He m. 
Jane Brockway, Aug. 13, 1772, at Lyme, Conn. 
Who were their parents. Wanted, all genealog- 
ical data concerning them. Joseph Gates was 
a Rev. soldier from Conn., and was called 
Capt. Gates. They had a large family, among 
them were: Eliphas, b. 1788; Joseph, Jr., b 
1778; Wm., b. 1782; Nathan Saxton, b. 1784; 
Beulah, who m. Tyler; and Hannah. 
Wanted, dates of death of any of these (who 
is a descendant of Eliphas Gates).—H. W. G. 

2183. SxHip_er—Wanted, name of wife, 
dates of birth and death and names of children 
of Henry Shidler, a Rev. soldier from Wash- 
ington Co., Pa—J. S. K. 

2184. Tansiti—Keys, —Wnm. Tansill, b. in 
Scotland in 1754, with his brother, John, his 
mother and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Scott, emigrated from Dumfries, Scotland, to 
Prince William Co., Va. naming their new 
home Dumfries. Ina magistrate’s court book 
is this entry: “ There were present at the as- 
sembling of the Nov. (1761) term, James 
Scott, Clk., William Tebbs, John Bayliss, and 
Lewis Reno, gent., justices.” (The name of 
Henry Lee does not appear until later.) Ac- 
cording to tradition John and Wm. Tansill 
were among the first to enlist in the Rev. 
army; John was killed and William returned 
alone to Prince William Co. in 1783, where he 
m. Susan Foxworthy. They had nine chil- 
dren: John, who m. Frances White Davis; 
William, Jr.. who m. Jane Keys in ~_ 
George, who m. Catherine Keys; Charles, d 
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unm.; Augustus, who m. his cousin, Miss Fox- 
worthy; James, who m. Susan Coper, or 
Copen; Elizabeth, who m. Bertrand Windsor; 
Letitia, who d. unm., and Sarah, who m. Philip 
Carter. The father d. in 1815. Wm., Jr., was 
a soldier in the War of 1812 in Lynn’s Co. 
36th Reg’t, Va.; was b. in 1787, m. in 1810, and 
d. in 1847. His son, Grandison Scott Tansill, 
was in the Mexican War, and his son was a 
captain in the C. S. A. Was Jane Keys, who 
m. Wm. Tansill, any relation to Catherine 
Keys, who m. George Tansill? If so, what? 
Who was the father of Jane Keys, and what 
other children did he have? Was he any re- 
lation to Robert Keys, who served during the 
Rev. in John Stith’s Co. 4th Va. Reg’t in 1779? 
The Rev. records of Prince Wm. Co. are very 
incomplete. From what source are these rec- 
ords generally obtained?—K. G. T. M 

2185. CrarK — McLEAN — WEATHERWAX.— 
Aaron Clark, said to be a child of Abraham 
Clark, the Signer, married Sunnah (Susan- 
nah?), and they had a dau., Abigail, who m. 
Wm. MacLean in Ohio March 7, 1821, and 
lived for some time in Beaver, near Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Wm. and Abigail MacLean had a 
dau., Serena, who m. John M. B. Weather- 
wax in California ab. 1853, as their second 
child was b. June 14, 1856. Serena’s next 
younger sister (or brother) was b. June 23, 
1824, so she was b. prob. ab. 1822 or 3. 
Wanted, date of birth of Serena (McLean) 
_ Weatherwax ; dates of birth and death of 
Abigail (Clark) Maclean (she died in Arkan- 
sas and is buried in New Orleans) ; also dates 
of birth, marriage and death of Aaron 
Clark.—B. C. 

2186. BrapLey—Davis.—Wanted, ancestry 
and Rev. record, if any, of Abigail Bradley, 
who m. Joseph, son of Evan Davis. Evan 
Davis m. Mary Griffith in Phila. Nov. 10, 


1734, and probably settled in N. Y. Also want 


‘Rev. record of Joseph Davis.—O. S. W. 
2187. proof 

desired of the Rev. service of Wm. Wood, or 

_his father. Wm. Wood was a Baptist preacher 


in Va. (“Campbellite”) and resided at Old 


Oaks. 


‘Slash Church, in Hanover Co., Va., near Merry 
He m. (1) Miss Beal, by whom he 
had two or more children; m. (2) Nancy 
_ Peace. Children by (1) wife_were John B. 
and Polly, who m. — Rowe. Children by (2) 
- wife were: Henry, Lucy T., who m. Matthew 
Toler; Betsy, who m. Ben Toler; and Ann, 
who m. Richard Kelley, and lived on the South 
Anna, adjoining Gen. Wickham’s plantation. 
Wm. Wood’s father is said to have come from 
England and settled on Mechanicsville Turn- 
pike, near Old Church, on land granted from 
_ the king, the old parchment being still in the 
possession of a member of the Wood family. 
William was a drummer in the War of 1812, 
-and according to tradition, his son-in-law, 


- Richard Kelley, lost a limb at Amelia Court 


House, and making himself a limb of dog- 
wood, followed the army with his wife, who 
had given her services as a nurse, to York- 
- town and was present when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. Patrick Henry was a friend of 
both Wood and Kelley families—H. A. W. 
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Va. Official proof of this service desired.— 
H. N. W. 


(2) Evwarps.—Acording to tradition Rob- 
ert Edwards, of N. Y., a pronounced Loyalist, — 
returned to England about the beginning of _ 
the Rev., where he d. s. p. He leased his be-— 
holdings for ninety-nine years; but prior to 
his departure visited his brother in Va. (Rich- | 
ard) and acquainted him with his affairs. | 
Richard Edwards m. Sally Williams and had 
a dau., Ann, who m. Joseph Woodson, and 
had six children, Aylette, Alexander, An- 
drew, Louisa, Jane, and Julia. Sallie Williams _ 
had a brother, Jesse, who m. three times, and 
has many descendants in and near Richmond, | 


2188. proof of 
Rev. service desired of Dozia Thornton, a _ 
Baptist minister, b. 1755, and d. 1843, who m. 
Miss Hill, of N. C., or of his father, Mark | 
Thornton, who m. Susannah. Was Francis | 
Thornton (1642-1737) any relation to the 
above?—M. D. E. 
__ 2189. CHEEzEN.—Ancestry, and Rev. record, 
if any, of the Cheezens, of Va., desired; espe- _ 
cially the parentage of James Cheezen, who 
emigrated from Va. to Tenn., and afterward 
to Parke Co., Ind., where he d. in 1847 or 1848. 
(2) MircHeLt.—Capt. John Mitchell was the 
head of a Pa. co. in the Rev.; dates of birth, 
marriage, and death, names of wife and chil- __ 
dren desired. He had one dau., Mary, who © 
moved to Parke Co., Ind., after her m. to 
James Cheezen, and d. there ab. the same time — 
as her father. on 
(3) Winxs.—According to the Census of 
1790, Joseph Winks was a resident of Balti- 
more Co., Md., having a family of three males 
and four females. He had one son, Joshua, 
who removed first to near Paris, Ky., and then | 
to Jackson Co., Ohio, where he d. ab. 1830. 
Wanted, names of other children, also dates of 
birth, marriage, and death, and name of wife 
of Joseph Winks.—C. E. W. es 
2190. MaxweLL—Garner—Wanted, infor- 
mation of that branch of the Maxwell family 
that included John, who m. Fannie Garner. 
They had a son, Bezaleel, who m. Margaret 
(dau. of Joha and Ann) Anderson.—F. W. H. 
_ 2191. ARMSTRONG—CHAMBERLAIN.—In forma- 
tion desired of Edward Armstrong, who m. 
Jane Chamberlain Jan., 1803, in Mason Co., 
Ky., and had: Beulah, Lewis, Uel, Harriet, Eli, 
Maria, Edmund, James M., and Emily. Ed- 
— was b. July 4, 1775, in New Castle Co., 
el. 
2192. Parr.—Benjamin Parr was a Rev. cap- 
tain, according to tradition; afterward lived 
in Athens, or Clarksville, Ga., and received a 
pension from the Government. Details of 
service desired —M. A. P. 
2193. PARMENTER.—Did* Caleb Parmenter, 
who lived and d. at Attleboro, Mass., and was 
a pensioner, leave any descendants? 
(2) Did Ebenezer Parmenter, who d. at 
Sudbury, Mass. leave any descendants? 
These names are found in Rev. records for 
July of the American MontHLy Macazine.— 
2194. SAwNn.—Wanted, ancestry of Daniel 
Sawn, b. in Phila, Pa. 1772; m. in Belleville, 


| 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES 


N. J., to Widow Nancy (Berry) Post, of Pat- 
erson, who had two sons by her former mar- 
riage, Gabriel and John.—B. S. S. 


2195. Ham mon D—HiLton.—Anna Ham- 
mond b, Sept. 28, 1754, m. David Hilton (bapt. 
Aug. 27, 1755, in Lunenburg, Mass.). Their 


son, Samuel, was b. in Chemung, N. Y. 
Wanted, names of parents, with Rev. service, 
if any. It is supposed that Anna’s father’s 
name was David.—C. A. K. 

2196. CHAPMAN —W anted, information 
about Benjamin Chapman, of Plainfield and 
Cornish, N. H., where he was born and his 
father’s and mother’s names (father’s name 
thought to be Joseph), also name of wife and 
date of marriage. He had a son, Capt. Chester 
Chapman, who m. Ruth Jerold. Should like 
date of birth of son and date of his marriage; 
he d. in Bethel, Vt., Feb. 8,, 1818. 

(2) Jerotp—Information wanted about 
Lieut. Reuben Jerold, of Plainfield and Cor- 
nish, N. H., names of his father and mother, 

- where born and whom he married, and date. 

It is supposed that he was the father of Ruth 

Jerold, who m. Capt. Chester Chapman, of 
Cornish and Plainfield, N. H. 

(3) of the ances- 

<< tors of Lewis Chatfield, said to have been born 

- in Huntington (Conn. or L. I.), Dec. 22, 1787 

or 1788. He m. Sallie Gold, dau. of Joseph 

Gold and Patience Goodenough, in Stafford, 

Conn., ab. 1808; went to Roxbury, Vt., in 1810, 


is thought to be Lewis, and his mother’s Sally 
Brown. He had a brother, John Uriah, who 
m. a Matilda Clark, of Windsor, Conn., and 
two sisters, Sally and Rhoda, and a half sis- 
ter, named Eunice, and two half brothers, 
: named Samuel and Philo.—S. E. C. 
}. 2197. MANLEY.—Query 2064 in the June issue 
| selene to the Manleys, not Mauleys, of Mass. 
_ and Conn., and all descendants of Manleys 
who have served in the Rev., 


are asked to 


correspond with Mrs. Emma A. Manley 


Bailey, Middletown, Conn. 
2198. WHITE—WASHBURN.—Consider White, 
an Episcopal of Union Village, 


Washington Co., m. Sarah Washburn 
Oct. 4, 1788, and had: a who m. Wm. 

: Henry; Laura, who m. Simeon Henry; Sarah, 
who m. Joshua Robbins; Julia, who m. Hiram 

_ Payne; Clementine, who m. Joseph Allen; 


Wm. Augustus, who m. Minerva Porter. An- 

cestry desired of Consider White—A. R. H. 
2199. SmitH.—Wanted, names of father, 
_mother, wife, and children of James Smith, 


Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
2200. BREW STER— WILLI AMSON.—James 


Brewster m. Eleanor Williamson in 1753 in 
S Rockingham Co., Va. They lived near Staun- 
ton, and had one son, James, and six daugh- 
ters. The oldest m. Carr, and lived in 
Va.; two dau. went South; and the three re- 
maining (Eleanor, who m. Samuel Dunn in 
1775; Agnes, who m. Wm. Alexander, and 
Jennett, who m. Samuel Irvin, Sept. 12, 1788) 
emigrated to Ky., settled near Danville, and 
afterward moved to Bloomington, Ind., where 


a the three sisters lie buried, side by side. James 


moved to Ind., where his wife d., leaving twin 


AND QUERIES 


babies, which friends raised for him, and then 
he took them to Va. Full history, especially 
of Rey. service, desired. 


(2) Doax—Dunn.—Ancestry desired of 
James Doak, of Va., with all genealogical data, 
and Rev. service, if any. He m. Jane Dunn in 
1775; settled near Lexington, Ky., and had 
Joseph, Mary, Martha, Robert, Elizabeth, and 
Jane. It is claimed that he is a brother of 
Samuel Doak, who founded Washington Col- 
lege, Tenn. His brothers’ and sisters’ names 
were: Samuel, Alexander, James, b. in 1764; 
Mary, Sarah Jane, and one dau., who m. 
——— Brackenridge L. M. 

2201. Se_r.—Ancestry desired of Elizabeth 
Self, b. Aug. 17, 1766, in Orange Co., Va., m. 
John Perry Barnett Feb. 16, 1783. Was a _ 
brother, George Self, in the Rev.? 

(2) Batson—Barnett.—Ancestry desired of 
Mary Batson, who was b. June 20, 1786; m. 
Jan. 6, ~ — Barnett in Bourbon Co., 


Ky.—J. 

NOTES. 

Morris.—The following record of me 


Jacob Morris, mentioned in Rev. Records, p. 
311, June, 1911, of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, is copied from a Bible, in which 
all the entries except that of his death and 
those following are in his own handwriting. 
They are copied by Mrs. J. S. Gale, of Gree- 
ley, Col., who writes that in the Bible he 
wrote the day, hour and minute, as well as 
the year and month, of the births and deaths; 
also date of baptisms, clergymen officiating 
and names of god-fathers and god-mothers. 

Jacob Morris married first Mary, dau. of 
Isaac Cox of Phila, July 16,1777. She d. Jan 
3, 1827, and he m. (2) Sophia Pringle in 1832. 
having twelve children by his first wife and 
one, Wm. A. P. Morris, by his second wife. 
Children were: Lewis Lee, b. July 29, 1778, m. 
(1) Catherine Gilbert, 4 children, m. (2) Han- 
nah Winter, 8 children, d. Aug. 23, 1853; (2) 
John Cox, b. Aug. 27, 1781, m.; d. Feb. 2. 
1849; (3) Richard, b. Sept. 18, 1782, m. Fran- 
ces Upton, 3 children, d. Feb. 1865; (4) 
Mary Ann, b. Aug. 27, 1784, m. Isaac Cooper 
(bro. of Fenimore Cooper), d. Oct. 17, 1872; 
(5) George, b. Dec. 19, 1786, d. Dec. 19, 1787. 
aged 1 year; (6) Sarah Sabina, b. Aug. 21, 
1788, m. (1) Isaac (?) Baker, m. (2) Peter 
Kean, d. Oct. 24, 1878, aged 90 years; (7) 
Censa, d. y.; (8) Jacob Walton, b. Nov. 18, 
1792, m. Serena Burgess, d. Aug. 10, 1855, 
leaving Peter K., Charles V., Jane, Hannah 
and John C.; (9) Catherine Cox, b. Feb. 18, 
1795, d. Jan. 20, 1818; (10) William Augustus, 
b. Oct. 23, 1796, d. Jan. 11, 1820; (11) James 
Elliott, d. y.: (12) Charles Valentine, b. May 
4, 1802, m. Eliza Moseley, d. Easter Sunday, 
Apr. 14, 1887, Commodore U. S. N., leaving 
Rev. Moseley Morris and Virginia Morris: 
(13) Wm. Augustus Pringle, May 10, 1832, 
m. Jan. 7, 1856, Harriet P. Grannis, still liv- 
ing. His children are Arthur Breese, Charles 
Marcius and Julia Sophia. 

Gen. Jacob Morris died Jan. 10, 1844, 
Butternuts, N. Y. 


Societies of the Children of the 
American Revolution | 
By Mrs. Frank Bond, Vice-President in Charge ot Organization a” o _ 


Some New Societies j 


The First Free School Society of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, was formally organ- 
ized March 18, 1911, at the home of its 
founder and first president, Mrs. William 
B. Rand, who is also Regent of Blake 
House Chapter, D. A. R. 

A fine musical and patriotic programme 
was presented and addresses were made by 
the State Director, C. A. R., the State 
Regent, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and other distinguished guests. 
Nation and State were honored, the former 
in the Salute to the Flag, the singing of 
“ America,” the recital of Mrs. Lothrop’s 
poem, “ The Flag of Liberty,” and an ad- 
dress by the State Regent, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the latter in an ad- 
dress on the State flag and the singing of 
Mrs. Dunning’s song, “ Massachusetts.” 

A gavel and block, made from the wood 
of “ Old Ironsides,” was presented to the 
new society by Mrs. Ida Louise Gibbs, 
who told the children the history of their 
State flag. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
occasion was the presentation of the insig- 
nia of the C. A. R. to the State Director 
by Mrs. Rand on behalf of her society. 
After greeting each of the thirty charter 
members, Mrs. Bailey made an interesting 
address. 

Among those who enjoyed the cere- 
monies, which were followed by the serv- 
‘ing of refreshments and the presentation 
to each guest of a silk flag, were Mrs. Al- 

vin R. Bailey, State Director, C. A. R.; 


i - Mrs. Dunning, State Regent, D. A. R.; 


_ Mrs. Davidson, State Vice-Regent, D. A. 
___R., whose twin grandsons were among the 

_ charter members; Mrs. Jenkins, State Re- 
cording Secretary, D. A. R.; Mrs. Merritt, 
who addressed the children, and many 


Work, Past of the Lo cal | 


a 


other members of Blake House Chapter 
and regents of other chapters. 

On the afternoon of May 6th follow- | 
ing, the First Free School Society made a 
pilgrimage to the “ Dorothy Q” House 
at Quincy, Massachusetts. The Dorches- 
ter Beacon thus desribes it: “ 


the open cars past blossoming trees and 
shrubs, put the children in tune for the | 
beauties of the grand old garden, with its | 
flowers and squirrels so plentiful in the 
mansion ground. aa 

“The kitchen, which was the original — 
building, is filled with utensils of past 
generations, and was the scene of an early — 
religious movement. Here in secret Ann © 
Hutchinson and Coddington assembled — 
their congregation. 

“ Dorothy Quincy was born in the west 
chamber, and the wallpaper imported from 
France for her wedding to John Hancock, 
is still in good condition on the parlor — —- 
walls. Some of her wearing apparel is 
exhibited in a cabinet. i 

“The hiding place of King Charles’s 
regicides gave perhaps the greatest thrills. 
The double door, the ladder up the chim- 
ney and the craftily concealed passage up 
which food was passed to the fugitives, 
called forth many exclamations of astonish- = 
ment. They saw a chest which belonged : 
to Guillaume, the first wife of William © 
Penn, a bed Lafayette slept on, the apart- x 
ments of Luthor Flint and many other 
equally interesting things. 

“The historical significance of the vari- 
ous relics kept their minds moving from 
one point in history to another, and it 
proved a most enjoyable and instructive 
occasion.” 


In the large family of local societies of = 


the Children of the American Revolution, 
Mercy Warren Society of Miami, Florida, 
is the baby. This patriotic little society, 
which braved the heat of midsummer and 
chose the Fourth of July as its organiza- 
tion day, has the distinction of being the 
first local society, C. A. R., in Florida. 
The president, Mrs. Glenville C. Fris- 
sell, has chosen for her society the name, 
Mercy Warren, in honor not only of that 
Revolutionary heroine, but also of the 
Daughters of the American Revolutions 
chapter of the same name in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, of which Mrs. Frissell was 
formerly a member. ‘The chapter has ex- 
pressed pleasure in being thus honored. 


Miss Jennie Stacy, former Regent Green 
Mountain Chapter, Burlington, Vt., died Janu- 
ary 10, 1911. The Chapter placed on record 
their sense of the great loss experienced and 
their desire to emulate her noble example. 

Mrs. Alice Delannoy Bruch, Old South 
Chapter, Boston, passed away August 3, 1911, 
at her home in Mattapan. 

Mrs. Louisa J. Magill, Presque Isle Chapter, 
Erie, Pa., died May 16, 1911, aged eighty-one 
years. One of the early members, she was 
its faithful historian. The Chapter mourns 
her loss. 

Mrs. Williamson Graham, Fort McIntosh 
Chapter, Beaver, Pa., died at her home in 
Rochester, Pa., January 30, 1911, aged seventy 
years. Her husband survived her but a few 
hours. She was descended from one of the 
pioneers of Beaver Valley, and had been active 
in charitable and church work for years. 

Mrs. Adelaide V. C. Scott, Fort McIntosh 
Chapter, Beaver, Pa. died June 5, I91I, in 
Pittsburg. She was the widow of the late John 
R. Scott, of Beaver Falls. She was a woman 
of unusual ability. Of a gentle disposition 
she endeared herself to all, and her place will 
be hard to fill. 

Mrs. Julia Ann Du Bois James, wife of 
Thomas L. James, and member of the Sarah 
Ludlow Chapter, Seymour, Conn., died at her 
home, June 27, 1911. For forty years she has 
been prominent in Seymour in every cause that 
had for its object the betterment of life and 
the improvement of civic conditions. She was 
a devoted member of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church; an efficient Sunday school teacher; 


Mary Marion Cuapter, Knoxville, lowa, Dixie C. Gebhardt, Regent. 
One topic is 
glad to have this question answered through these pages. 


the full programme for the year. 
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After a patriotic programme, which was 
enjoyed by the children and by many mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who were preseent as guests 
and assistants of the president, officers were 
chosen for the year. 

Mrs. Frissell offered, as a reward, a 
Daughter of the American Revolution 
spoon to the child who should prepare the 
best patriotic scrap book, containing views, 
sketches, historical notes, etc., before Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

Mrs. Frissell, who is also State Direc- 
tor for Florida, expects to organize other 
societies in the near future. en es 

Other directors are at work. a, / 


president of the Daughters of the King. She 
was a former Regent of the Sarah Ludlow 
Chapter; a former director of the public li- 
brary. 

Mrs. George E. Smith, of St. Joseph, Mich., 
and Mrs. Edgar Nichols, of Benton Harbor, 
members of Algonquin Chapter, Benton Har- 
bor, died recently. The Chapter announces 
their death with great sorrow. 

Miss Maria Essex, Crawford County Chap- 
ter, Pa., died suddenly July 29, 1911/ The 
members of the Chapter expressed their love 
for her and their loneliness because of her 
vacant place. They also bore testimony to her 
patriotism and loyalty. 

Mrs. Louisa J. Magill, Presque Isle Chapter, 
Erie, Pa., died May 16, 1911, aged eighty-one 
years. She was a loyal and influential mem- 
ber, holding for some time the office of His- 
torian, and having a place on the Board of 
Management. The Chapter sent a beautiful 
floral tribute and placed upon the records reso- 
of appreciation and loving 


memo 

ay ” Melissa D. H. Baker, wife of Charles 
A. Baker, and member of the Quequechan 
Chapter, Fall River, Mass., died March 16, 
1911. Resolutions of sorrow and respect were 
passed by the Chapter. 

Mrs. Ella E. Conant Hurst, wife of James 
H. Hurst, and member of Quequechan Chapter, 
Fall River, Mass., died September 3, 1911. 

Mrs. Miller D. Evans (Anna Rittenhouse 
Miller), charter member of Valley Forge 
Chapter, Norristown, Pa., died September 14, 
1911. She was an honored and loved member. 


“Who Was Mary Marion?” We should be | 


THE article on the Signers of the Declaration of Independence was furnished by 
Mrs. Amos G. Draper, herself a descendant. 


The year book gives Ak 


¢ 

™ 
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Headquarters, Memorial Continental Hall, Seventeenth and D Streets, N. W., a 
Washington, D. C. 


Rational Board of Management 


MRS. MATTHEW T. SCOTT, 
701 East Taylor Street, Bloomington, IIl., and Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of 


he Mrs. Henry L. Mann, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

— General 

meer (Term of Office Expires 1912) 


Mrs. Joun T. Stertine, Connecticut. 
771 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. La Verne Noyes, Illinois. 
1450 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
Miss Etten Mecum, New Jersey. 
Salem, N. J. 
Mrs. Ecpert Jones, Mississippi. 
“ Box Hill,” Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mrs. Georce Scott SHACKELFORD, Virginia. 
“The Poplars,” Orange, Va. 


(Term of Office Expires 1913) 


Miss Sopuie Wap tes, Delaware. 

901 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. CLayton R. TruESDALL, Ohio. 

319 Birchard Ave., Fremont, Ohio. 
Mrs. ALLEN Putnam Perey, Pennsylvania. 


“ Greystone” Vallamont, Williamsport. Pa. 


Mrs. JAMEs P. Brayton, Michigan. 
328 S. College Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. BENJAMIN F. Gray, Jr., Missouri 
5869 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Recording General 


Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcx1ns, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C 


The Portner, 


Chaplain General 


Miss F. Pierce, 


Mrs. Emity P. S. Moor, Vermont. 
49 Kingsley Ave., Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs. Anprew K. Gautt, Nebraska. 
3802 North 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs. Epwarp RANDALL, Texas. 
2204 Ave. J, Galveston, Texas. 

Mrs. E. Stantey, Kansas. 
“ Riverside,” Wichita, Kan. 

Miss ANNA CAROLINE BENNING, Georgia. 
1420 Broad St., Columbus, Ga. 


Mrs. James M. Fow ter, Indiana. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Mrs. Epwin C. Grecory, North Cerolina. 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Mrs. Cuartrs B. Bryan, Tennessee. 
564 Vance St., Memphis, Tenn 

Mrs. R. H. EpMOoNpsoN, West Virginia. 
271 Grand St., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Miss Harriet Isapora Lake, Iowa. 
Independence, Iowa. 


Washington, D. C. 


Corresponding Secretary Gen 


Mrs. F. DeENNIs, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C 


4 
The National Society of the | 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


Registrar General Treasurer General 


Mrs. Garus M. BrumMBAUGH Mrs. Witt1am D. Hoover, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C - Washington, D 


Assistant Historian General 


Mrs. Henry Martyn THOMPSON, 
Franklin St., Manchester, N. H. 


Historian General 


Mrs. CHARLES WESLEY BAsseETT, 
2947 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Librarian General 
Miss AMARYLLIS GILLETT, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
State Regents and State Vice-Regents—1911 


ALABAMA, ........++- Mrs. Ruett Goope, 60 Saint Emanuel St., Mobile. 
Mrs. Cuartes J. SHarp, 1401 11th Ave. South, Birmingham. 
4000080000 Mrs. Greorce W. VICKERS, 304 N. 3d Ave. Pheenix. 
Mrs. Witt Crort BARNES, 353 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix. 44 
AREANGAS, <ccccccse Mrs. JAMES WILLIAM NokL, 216 East 6th Ave., Pine Bluff. 
Mxs. SAMueEL S. WASSELL, 1114 Scott St., Little Rock. 
Mrs. W. Stitson, 1048 W. Kensington Road, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. JoHN Spottswoop KinKEAD, 2600 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley. 
FreeMAN C. Rocers, 1112 E. gth St., Pueblo. 
CONN I rs. JoHN Buet, Litchfield. 
Miss Ciara Lee Bowman, 60 East St., Bristol. 
DELAWARE, ......... Miss ANNA CUNNINGHAM, Smyrna. 
Mrs. James T. Massey, Viola. , 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Mary S. Locxwoop, “ The Columbia,” Washington. e* be 
Mxs. Drury Conway Luptow, “The Concord,” Washington. _ fe 
Miss KatHuryn E. Tuorp, Box 197, Daytona. 
) Mrs. Joun Pickens Turner, New Smyrna. 
Mrs. JoHN Marion GraHam, The Oaks, Marietta. 
Mrs. Georce M. Brown, 548 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 
CHarLtes W. 916 Hays St., Boise. 
Mrs. 1303 Hays St., Boise. 
 . Mrs. Grorce A. LAwreNce, 590 N. Prairie St., Galesburg. 
Mrs. LutHer Derwent, Wayside, Rockford. 
Mrs. Joun Lee Dinwippte, Fowler. = 
Mrs. Witttam C. Batt, Minnetrista Building, Muncie. 
.. Mrs. ANSON Marston, Ames. 
Mrs. Tuomas Metcatr, “ Elmridge,” Council Bluffs. 
Mrs. Georce T. Guernsey, Ridgewood, Independence. 
Mrs. CLareENceE S. HALL, 1025 Tennessee St., Lawrence. 
Mrs. JEAN Daviess Warren, Danville. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Vircinta Farrrax, 1808 Carondelet St.. New Orleans. 
Mrs. Jonn RoutH 717 Cotton St., Shreveport. 
Mrs. JoHN ALpEN Morse, 42 Summer St., Bath. 
Mrs. C. Rosinson, North Anson. 
Mrs. J. Pemsproke THom, 828 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
Mrs. YATES STIRLING, 209 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS, .. Mrs. James G. DunninoG, 211 Belmont Ave., Springfield. 
. Mrs. Cuartes G. Cuick. 212 W. River St., Hyde Park. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. ArtHUR Parker, 1691 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
Mrs. Benton Hancuett, 1000 N. Michigan Ave., Saginaw. 
MINNESOTA, ........ Mrs. Cyrus W. WELLs, 3120 James Ave., South, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Lawrence C. JEFFERSON, 1126 Summit Ave., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIE Mrs. CHALMERS M. Wittiamson, 714 N. State St., Jackson. 
Mrs. ANDREW FULLER Fox, West Point. 
Mrs. Rosert Burett Osiver, 740 North St., Cape Girardeau. 
Mrs. Hunter M. MeriIwetHeER, 3616 Gladstone Bivd., Kansas City. 
MONTANA, ...... «eee Mrs. Emit H. Reniscu, Twin Bridges. 


Mrs. Henry Gorvon McIntire, 719 Harrison Ave., Helena. 
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NEBRASKA, .........- Mrs. Cuartes O. Norton, 101 West 2ist St., Kearney. eS 
Mrs. WarrEN F. Perry, Fairbury. $9 
NEW HAM PSHIRE,.. Mrs. Josep H. Dearsorn, P. O. Box 313, Suncook. 
Mrs. CHaRLes CARPENTER Goss, 10 Lexington St., Dover. + 
NEW JERSEY, ....... Mrs. WiLLIAM Lipsey, Princeton. 
Mrs. CHarLes B. YARDLEY, 332 William St., East Orange. 7 a 
~NEW MEXICO, ...... Mxs. L. Braprorp Prince, 111 Palace Ave., Santa Fé. 
Mrs, S1nGLETON S. ASHENFELTER, Silver City. 
Mrs. JosePpH S. Woop, 135 S. 2d Ave., Mt. Vernon. 
Mrs. JoserH B. Kine, Fort Edward. 
NORTH CAROLINA, . Mrs. Wittiam N. Reynotps, 669 West sth St., Winston-Salem. 
Mrs. ArtHuR LILLInGTon SMirH, 702 N. Tryon St., Charlotte. 
Mrs. Georce Lincotn, London. 
Mrs. THomas Kire, Olive Place, Delhi. 
ORLAHOMA, Mrs. WiLLI1AM J. Pertee, 123 East 3d St., Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Joun D. Benepict, 1123 Elgin Ave., Muskogee. fr 
Mrs. Wattace McCamant, 236 King St., Portland. 
Mrs. THomas C. TayLor, Pendleton. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ... Mrs. Henry Harrison Cuminecs, Tidioute. 
Miss He en E. C. Overton, Bellefonte. J.9°' 
RHODE ISLAND, .... Mrs. Danie Mann Epwarps, Woonsocket. AP 
Mrs. CLovis H. Bowen, 74 Walcott St., Pawtucket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, . Mrs. F. Louise Mayes, 118 Manly St., Greenville. 
Mrs. A. CLarence Licon, Orangeburg. + 
SOUTH DAKOTA, ... Mrs. Moore Kant, Vermillion. 
Mrs. Craic S. THoms, Vermillion. 
TENNESSEE, ........ Tuomas Day, 580 Poplar Memphis. 
Mrs. HENRY CLAYBOURN Horton, Franklin. 


Mrs. ALvin V. LANE, 2505 Maple Ave., Dallas. 

» Mrs. Joun J. STEVENS, 311 Martin St.. San Antonio. 

Mrs. Mary M. F. Aten, 525 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 
ab Mrs. Lez CHARLES Miter, 943 East 1st South St., Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT, .......... Mrs. Clayton NeELson Nort, Shoreham. 
JosepnH A. De Boer, 9 Baldwin St., Montpelier. 
Mrs. SAMUEL W. JAMISON, 1016 Franklin Road, Roanoke. 
Mrs. JAMes McCue, 713 Euclid Ave., Bristol, Va-Tenn _ 
Fj WASHINGTON, ...... Mrs. Watter J. Reep, North Yakima. 
Mrs. J. F. Wacner, 503 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Mrs. Georce De Bott, Gaston Ave. and First St., Fairmount. 
Mrs. Witt1AM Harmes “ The Snuggery,” Parkersburg. 
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‘Paris, the Beautiful.” 
Illustrated Edition. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


A popular edition of Lilian Whiting’s 
delightful book on Paris renews interest in 
this interpretation of the magic city and /a 
vie Parisienne in its phases of letters, art, 
science ; the historic associations and monu- 
ments, its scenic attraction and progress in 
its varied activities. Miss Whiting pays 
laudatory tribute to those whose efforts 
have been similar, and whose work has been 
an inspiration, especially to Henry Haynie, 
Chevalier in the French Legion of Honor, 
and to Henry James, from whom she 
quotes some illuminating passages. She 
has, to a great extent incorporated in the 
pages of her book the spirit of this dis- 
tinctive, fascinating, and prismatic city. 

Love and understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this city, which was the writer’s 
home for many years, is definitely felt 
throughout this work, whose aim is to im- 
press the very atmosphere of Paris upon the 
reader. 

To those who have not visited Paris it 
presents a charming and alluring picture of 
its multitudinous attractions. To those 
who are familiar with its gardens and its 
galleries, its studios and its salons, its 
churches and its boulevards, its grace and 
brilliancy, it recalls vivid impressions of 
days of enchantment and nights of magic. 
One stands again in Sainte Chapelle in the 
light of the great rose window, and dreams 
over the mysticism of its builder, and re- 
calls the very atmopshere of the Panthéon 
and the wonderful story of Genevieve, the 
patron saint of Paris, whose history is de- 
picted on the walls by Puvis de Chavannes 
in his wonderful series of paintings. Miss 
Whiting’s chapter on the story of Sainte 
Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, whose 
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personality has so influenced religious life 
for centuries, is very interesting. The 
Mont du Ste. Genevieve, crowned by the 
colossal Panthéon, is one of the places in 
Paris which the visitor finds hard to leave. 
Although it was erected with very differ- 
ent intent, it has become the Westminster 
Abbey of Paris, where those to whom the 


city desires to pay the greatest honor are | 


entombed. 

It is difficult to choose those chapters 
which are most interesting, for they include 
one on the Champs Elysées Region, the — 
Louvre and the Luxembourg, the Annual 
Spring Salons, the Scientific Progress in 
Paris, the Imaginative Intensity of Paris- 
ian Life, and several others which help to 
present the city’s glowing life and individ- 
uality. 

Miss Whiting impresses upon her read- — 
ers what so many superficial writers have 
failed to do, that the Paris of travel—the 
hotels and theatres, the streets, museums, 
restaurants, and places of amusement—is 
the least Parisian. It is only a phase, and 
not the pulse of the life itself. The book — 
has great educational value, beside being de- 
lightful reading, both for the stay-at-home 
and the traveler. 


Harrison, Henry Sydnor. 
Novel. 


Company. 


“Queed.” A 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


$1.35 net. 

The immediate and widespread popular- 
ity of Mr. Harrison’s novel, “ Queed,” con- 
clusively contradicts the familiar assertion | 
made by writers belonging to the ranks of _ 
those “with hopes deferred” that they — 
must, by a long and relentless besieging of | 
the publishers, finally reach the public, and | 
only after becoming “ known,” may achieve _ 
a great success with a book, whatever its — 
merits. It is doubtful whether any of Mr. 
Harrison’s delighted readers outside the city 
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of Richmond and its vicinity, where for 
some years he was associated with the 
Times-Dispatch, has ever heard of him, but 
his first book, “ Queed,” has for some time 
been heading the list of “ best sellers.” Is 
in its sixth edition, although it was only 
published in May. ‘The hero, Queed, who 
is called the “ Little Doctor ” by his asso- 
ciates at the boarding house, is a solitary, 
self-centered, pedantic young man, abso- 
lutely encased within himself, oblivious to 
the friendliness or unfriendliness of the 
world, absorbed in his great work of writ- 
ing a wonderful book on Evolutionary 
Sociology. 

He is without means, and to defray liv- 
ing expenses engages in edi- 
torial work, which is so tech- 
nical and bloodless that no 
one can read his articles. 
When he loses this position 
he can scarcely comprehend 
such a_ possibility, but his 
gradual awakening into a 
normal human being having 
by this time commenced, he 
resolves to learn to do it in 
an acceptable way, and de- 
clares that he will some day 
be editor of the paper, which 
resolve is triumphantly real- 
ized later. His awakening is 
accomplished through the ef- 
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himself to be. Mr. Harrison’s book sug- 
gests the English style of writing. One 
thinks of the possible influence of Mr. De 
Morgan, and certainly of Dickens. -There 
is a feeling almost always present in the 
work of English writers that is usually con- 
spicuously absent in that of the American 
writer. 

One may say, perhaps, that it is as if the 
English writer had something that must 
be told and that he lingered over and loved 
in the telling, and that the American made 
up his mind he’d write a book. He’d do it 
with a flourish and set them thinking, and 
he would get through with it quickly and 
then do another. 

Beach, Rex. “The Ne’er- 
Do-Well.” Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler 

Christy. New York and 

London: Harper & Broth- 

ers. $1.25 net. 

The many admirers of 
Mr. Beach’s thrilling books 
of adventure know what to 
expect when a new book by 
him is announced, and “‘ The 
Ne’er-Do-Well” will fur- 
nish as many thrills as his 
expectant public can possibly 
demand. 

The story opens with a 


forts of two girls—one a HENRY S. HARRISON vivid description of Broad- 
frail consumptive child, Author of “ Queed” way—of night in New York, 
whose death makes a soul with its myriad sounds and 


stirring impression, and the other a spark- 
ling, audacious and efficient young woman, 
who has a wonderful capacity for manipu- 
lating affairs. 

Sharlee Weyland is a magnetic and lov- 
able girl, and, although she is made to be a 
little priggish now and then, one likes her 
too well to hold it against her. 

There is an unknown father of this ec- 
centric young man, who finally becomes 
known. His appearance knots a little tan- 
gle in the skein which becomes happily dis- 
entangled after the way in most good 
novels. 

The feeling that Queed is a somewhat 
mechanically constructed vehicle through 
which the author presents his theories and 
dissatisfactions, rather than a man he knows 
and loves in spite of his foibles, is doubtless 
a flaw that will be eradicated in the future 
by a man as clever as the writer proves 


lights and swarming people. One almost 
hears its clanging roar “as if a great 
river of brass and steel” were grinding 
its way toward the sea. It is a night 
of great triumph for the lovable, irre- 
sponsible hero, Kirk Anthony, who has 
just won a football victory, and whose 
adoring companions are celebrating the 
event. Excitement and complications be- 
gin at once. No long waits in Mr. Beach’s 
performances. By a chain of adventurous 
circumstances the hero finds himself in 
Panama, possessed only of a thoroughly de- 
veloped talent for spending money and not 
a cent with which to continue this career. 
His cable to his multi-millionaire father 
elicits the terse reply that he has no son. 
The complications thicken, and the ne’er- 
do-well begins to learn a few things that, 
until now, had been overlooked by him. 
With the assistance of Mrs. Cortlandt, a 
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_ finds work on the great canal. 


the people pervades the book. 
great deal of excellent descriptive matter, 
and conditions in Panama and the City of 
- Colon are interestingly portrayed. 


wealthy woman with great influence and 


absolute control of the diplomatic game, he 
And from 
that time the spirit of the canal, the stupen- 
dous work being done there, the magni- 


There is a 


It is a 
dashing story without subtleties, but carry- 
ing so much information that it will un- 


Of course, the hero falls in love, and the 
fascinating and somewhat illusive Spanish 
girl has a most vindictive Spanish lover. 
Kirk’s pranks lands him in prison where 
his experience is most harrowing, but he is 


rescued by Mrs. Cortlandt, who, indeed, 


book. 


im of his lack of response, and her resentment 


exerts herself at all times in his behalf. 
Hers is the dominating personality of the 
She loves Kirk persistently in spite 


at his preference for Gertrudis Garavel was 
most natural and to be expected in real 
human nature, even if not in our book on 
rules for conduct. She fell a little short of 
what we had a right to expect of so fine a 
type of woman, but the provocation was 
great. After her rather ineffective husband 
killed himself in remorse for having un- 
fairly branded her with dishonor, Kirk 
might have shown some gratitude and ap- 


 preciation by having married her, and we 
think with his father, Darwin K., that it 


would have been well done. 

We all delight in Mr. Beach’s cleverness 
and ability to entertain and furnish thrills, 
but do we not often find his characters are 
cold and a little unreal, as if they ‘were 
made for the plot and not that the plot 


- developed because these people really had 


to do these things by reason of their natures. 
They are always interesting, but often not 
convincing. 

New 
$1.20 net. 


Demarest, Virginia. ‘‘ Nobody’s.” 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a story of a rather unusual na- 
ture told with delicacy and seriousness. 

Its heroine is a beautiful and sensitive 
girl brought up by a colored woman, whom 
she has been taught to believe is her mother. 
Although she shows absolutely no trace of 


colored blood, the greatest difficulty is en- 


countered in proving that she is entirely 
white. 
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The horror of her position and her in- 
tolerable suffering presents a pathetic pic- 
ture. ‘he chivalry and devotion of a man 
who loves her works out the problem to a 
victorious close, in spite of the deeply rooted 
prejudices of the people among whom they 
are placed. 

The scene is in ‘Tennessee, and the na- 
tives with their traditions and character- 
istics are drawn with skill and convincing 
power. ‘There are some highly dramatic 
incidents presented with excellent effect. 
‘The book makes a strong appeal to the emo- 
tions. Its value lies in the power and skill 
with which it presents the various points 
from which to view the race problem. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. “ Mother Carey’s 

Chickens.” Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net. Illustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. 

Mrs. Wiggin knows just how to create 
characters that live and breathe and send a 
glow of warmth and sunshine into our 
hearts. All who know “ Rebecca” know 
this. In her latest book there are two 
sweet, strong characters that will win an 
equally sure abiding place in our hearts. 

The character of Mother Carey is a shin- 
ing white light which sends a radiance 
through the book from cover to cover. She 
finds herself left with her brood of four 
young children, and the problem of caring 
for them and educating them on a very 
limited income confronts her, but the per- 
fect family circle must not be broken, and 
it must be widened from time to time to let 
in those who need its sheltering warmth. 

The choosing of the Yellow House and 
the making it over into a delightful home, 
radiating good cheer and helpfulness to all 
within the little village, is told with the 
power and charm that is so characteristic 
of Mrs. Wiggin. 

Mother Carey’s able lieutenant in all her 
undertakings is Nancy, whose efficiency 
and resourcefulness are a constant delight 
and amusement to the admiring reader. 
Her letters to the American Consul are 
delicious, and she assists loyally in the mak- 
ing over of the priggish little Julia into a 
lovable member of the Carey brood. 

This is a book to be enjoyed quite as 
much by adults as by children. It is in no 
sense preachy, but is so delightfully whole- 
some and helpful that it can be read more 
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than once with genuine pleasure, and not 
to do so will be to miss a ray of sunshine 
that might as well be yours. ‘There are 
charming illustrations in color by Alice 
Barber Stephens, who seems to have caught 
the very spirit of these adorable fun mak- 
ing “ stormy petrels.” 


Warner, Anne. ‘“ When. Woman Pro- 
poses.” Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


This writer’s sparkling gift of humor 
has made her fast friends with the reading 
public. ‘“ Susan Clegg” alone would have 
established her, and “ The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary” was a delight to every one 
who saw that laughter provoking play or 
read the book. She deals with her charac- 
ters in an understanding as well as an amus- 
ing manner, but this latest book, “ When 
Woman Proposes,” is almost too whimsical 
and strained to reach the mark drawn by 
some others of her stories. A rich, beau- 
tiful and charming widow sees a marvelous 
man at a reception, and, although she does 
not meet him or know anything about him, 
she declares her determined resolve to marry 
him. Fortunately, unlike the down-to-date 
story, he is not married and no working 
out of problems is necessary. He is a per- 
fectly nice hero, and he comes directly in 
front of the lady’s house and meets with a 
terrible accident, and, of course, has to be 
brought in and remain numbers and num- 
bers of weeks, so that they may fall delight- 
fully in love, and the only problem that 
presents itself, for there must be some prob- 
lem, is to persuade this poor but beautiful 


navy officer to consent to slay his pride and 
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marry a rich woman. The fair lady’s pray- 
ers are in vain, and she resorts to the most 
extraordinary measures to accomplish her 
desire. She throws a whole nation into 
paralysis and speedily gets rid of ten mil- 
lions of dollars in her victorious effort to 
get the captain’s pay raised to a sufficient 
amount upon which to support a wife. It 
is a very pretty love story if you don’t mind 
the strain on your imagination. 

Perry, Frances Foster. ‘“ Their Hearts’ 
Desire.” Illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1. 

This is a charming and wholesome story 
whose appeal goes straight to the heart and 
awakens an ache there, if it happens to be 
that kind of a heart, for the lonely, loving, 
child who wants a mother. After having 
met his glowing perfect ideal at a children’s 
party in the person of the lovely and gra- 
cious lady who guided their happy hours 
into a climax of perfect bliss, he realizes the 
well meaning but unfortunate limitations 
of Jane, his devoted nurse, who does not 
know how to ease the ache in a small boy’s 
heart for mother love. He has a luminous 
idea that God and Santa Claus, working 
together, could bring one from somewhere, 
perhaps from Mars, and straightway writes 
this request and gives the letter to his 
father to mail. 

The wish of the child being the father’s 
own heart’s desire, it works to a speedy 
and beautiful ending, and Christmas morn- 
ing finds the lovely lady happily domiciled 
in his own home, to be his real mother for- 
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